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B-Speediok Catalog Binder 
—World's fastest operating 
post binder. 


The superiority of Heinn Binders in 
quality and lasting user-satisfaction, is 
recognized by hundreds of leading 


concerns in many industries. 
















parts manuals. 


For the smaller catalogs sales 
manuals, and sales promotion 


Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders Ring and Post Binders 
For manufacturers’ and whole- ‘For every loose-leaf need. 
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Ring Binder — 
Unequalled for 
price lists, etc. 


For visual selling and personal 
sales solicitation of all kinds. 


Aluminum Sheet Holders 
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What Is an “ Average 


Sized” Business? 


We non we announced that AMERICAN BUSINESS would 
especially help the “average” business man, several 
subscribers asked us just what we call an “average 
sized” business. Perhaps it might be well to clarify that point. 


According to the latest data there are in the United 
States 204,782 manufacturers. The list includes not only con- 
verters of raw materials, but fabricators of many kinds. Col- 
lectively they represent American industry. 


At the top is Big Business. There are about 2,000 multi- 
millionaire establishments in this group. This is the group 
which Senator Borah claims had so much to do with bringing 
on the depression. Be that as it may, it seems evident that 
Big Business will have to pay most of the bills for the New 
Deal. With a few exceptions, they are large national adver- 
tisers, functioning through highly organized sales departments, 
and operating on large cash surpluses. Their sales problems 
are peculiar to Big Business. 


At the bottom is Little Business. This group comprises some 
151,000 small shops and little factories. They have an average 
net worth of around $25,000. Their position under the New 
Deal is insecure, since NRA officials have frankly said that 
they do not propose to continue in business any employer who 
cannot pay adequate wages. The depression has worked havoc 








among them, and many of the codes are deliberately aimed 
against them. Only a few in this group have the vision, or the 
resources, to employ creative methods in marketing their prod- 
ucts. They operate on a price basis. 


In between Big Business and Little Business is an all-im- 
portant middle group numbering by count 51,189 manufac- 
turing establishments having a net worth of more than 
$100,000. These are the “average sized” businesses we are talk- 
ing about. They are the backbone and the hope of American 
industry. They have weathered the depression better than the 
little fellows. They are able to pay the wages demanded by 
their codes. They are progressive enough to appreciate the 
value of constructive selling, as opposed to destructive selling. 
They are alert for new ideas with which to extend their 
business. They are essentially business men, and not merely 
craftsmen. When all the shouting and the tumult about the 
NRA has died away, they will be on top. 


It is, therefore, fitting that AMERICAN BUSINESS should be 
dedicated to helping that middle group attain its deserved 
place in the new economic scheme that is building. It is equally 
fitting that this group should have a magazine published in its 
special interests, to provide a forum for the interchange of 
experience. While from a manufacturing standpoint their 
problems may be widely apart, when it comes to selling in the 
face of strongly intrenched, monopolistic competition, they 
have much in common. The methods which one finds effective 
can be used by many. We feel it is a privilege to be able to work 
with this truly American group in building American business 
on the firm foundation of creative sales methods. 


J.C. ASPLEY, Publisher 
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Pacific Northwest 
Forges Ahead 


A Bumper wheat crop in the 
face of crop failures else- 


where is only one of the 


reasons why the Pacific 
Northwest is one of the 


favored spots for sales con- 
centration this year. The 
money the government is 
spending on the Grand 
Coulee and the Bonneville 
dams... the revival of activ- 
ity in the lumber business 

. good crops of apples and 
other fruits . . . all indicate 
that business is good and 
getting better. 


The article by J. C. Aspley, 
who has spent the past month 
in the Northwest, is one of 
a series of articles in AMeEnrt- 
can Busrness pointing out 
the territories which are most 
responsive to sales activity. 
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For Executives 
who set the 


Salaries 


Dartnell Salary Survey 


OR over a year Dartnell has been conducting a survey among 700 
progressive companies in all lines on the compensation of employees 
and officers. The facts and data uncovered are being released to sub- 
scribers to the survey in special bulletins and reports, with details of 
actual salaries for different positions, by line and size of business. To 
date more than 26 reports and bulletins have been issued, with 10 more 







to come during 1934. 


Arranged Under Tabbed Guides—in Special 
Loose-Leaf Binder 


Among the subjects which forthcoming 
reports will cover are: 1934 Salary Ad- 
justment Plans of 35 Companies; Cur- 
rent Developments in Bonus Plans for 
Department Heads; Pension Plans for 
Old Employees and Officers; Compensat- 
ing Salesmen for “Split Credit” Orders; 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.’s New 
Salary Plan. 


The reports already released deal with: 
Relation of Officers’ Compensation to 


Company Earnings, 1928-1933; Controlling 
Branch Office Expenses; New Trends in 
Executive and Employee Compensation ; 
1934 Salaries in 50 Lines Compared with 
1929; Task and Bonus Plan for Stimu- 
lating Salesmen; Comparative Salary Ad- 
justments Among Key Executives; Profit- 
Sharing Plans for General Employees; 
1926-1929 Salaries Paid 2,567 Sales Ex- 
ecutives; Influence of Dollar Devaluation 
on Salaries; Compensating Sales Manager 
on Results, ete. 


To look over the 26 reports and bulletins now ready, simply write name in 
margin of Approval Form below, attach to business letterhead, and mail. 


—— ee eee eee eee ee ee —_—_—— 
P Danrsets, 4660 Ravenswbod Avenue, Chicago * 
| Send, on approval, under guide tabs in special loose-leaf binder, all reports, bulletins, and ex- 


hibits thus far issued in the Dartnell Salary Survey, and tentatively enter our order for the 
ten additional reports to be issued during 1934. We may return the material and your memo 


1 invoice for $11.85, if we wish. 





(Send Invoice to Company Unless Otherwise Requested) 
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When the Sale Runs Into 


BIG 
MONEY 


Field’s $500,000 
electric stairway is a 
tribute to selling that 
gets the big orders 


As told to a member 
of the Dartnell Staff 


By FRANK C. REED 


Vice President, Westinghouse 
Electric Elevator Company 


ODAY, when most companies manu- 
(T iscssin building equipment are 
virtually marking time, the Westing- 
house Electric Elevator Company in 
Chicago is as busy as it can be, employ- 
ing eight hundred workers and enjoying 
a profitable volume of business. 
Some of the larger “jobs” now in work 
or recently completed, are elevators for 
the Flood Building, San Francisco—a 
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modernization job—electric stairways for 
Marshall Field and Company, Chicago, 
Bullock’s, Inc., Los Angeles, Woodward 
& Lothrop, Washington, D. C., and ele- 
vators for the St. Louis Post Office, the 
Mellon Building, Pittsburgh, thirty-eight 
elevators for the latest building in the 
Rockefeller Center Group, the Archives 
and the Department of Interior Building 
in Washington. 
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Not long ago one of the architectural 
magazines pointed out that only two 
major buildings, aside from government 
projects, were then being erected in the 
United States. They were the Field Build- 
ing in Chicago and another large building 
in Portland, Oregon. The Field Building 
has been completed. So it is plain to see 
that “prospects” aren’t very plentiful for 
the equipment Frank C. Reed, who is 
vice president of the company, and his 
associates at Westinghouse sell. Building 
permits of all kinds total not much more 
than 10 per cent of the peak year figures. 

That’s a dismal outlook for a company 
manufacturing equipment that goes into 
new buildings. Many an executive would 
have said to himself, “Well, we can’t sell 
anything unless there are new buildings. 
There are no new buildings so we'll just 
sit tight and ride this thing through.” 


Fights Depression with Strategy 


But Frank Reed isn’t that kind of 
executive. He made three major moves 
when he started in to fight the depression: 
First, he added every new improvement 
to Westinghouse equipment he could en- 
courage his engineers to design; second, 
he determined that in every sales contact 
he or his men made, the entire Westing- 
house story would be told—from the cus- 
tomer’s standpoint and third, he made up 
his mind that he would not sit and wait 
for building to improve—he would fight 
for modernization business and exert 
every effort to obtain a lion’s share of 
the government business. 

Westinghouse elevators must fight 
astute competitors, who build good equip- 
ment. Mr. Reed emphasizes that. He does 
not underestimate his competitors. 

“IT decided,” he says, “to improve our 
products wherever possible, and to fight 
for business on the basis of quality, in- 
stead of making a fight for business on 
a price basis.” 

Then he picks up a pencil and says, 
“I’ll show you what I mean,” and he pulls 


a pad of paper between his visitor and 
himself and quickly sketches a rough 
drawing of some improvement made in 
Westinghouse equipment. That is the way 
he sells—with a pad of paper and a pencil, 
clarifying every point in the mind of the 
customer. Although he is an engineer, with 
a long technical experience with West- 
inghouse back of him, he quickly makes 
a technical point vivid and clear in the 
mind of the prospect. 

I asked him how he landed the $500,000 
“job” at Marshall Field and Company’s 
retail store. “Well, it just happened that 
we got the business,” he answered. Field’s 
have long had a serious traffic problem 
in their store. They could not lift the cus- 
tomers who visited the main floor and 
wanted to go to upper floors. The eleva- 
tors wouldn’t accommodate all of them. 

Electric stairways seemed to be the 
solution. But Field’s thought for many 
years that electric elevators, or “escala- 
tors” as they are called, were not suited 
to a high-class store. 


Sales Don’t “Just Happen” 


Despite what Mr. Reed says concern- 
ing “it just happened that we got the 
business,” it didn’t “just happen” at all. 
Pressed for details, Mr. Reed will tell 
you that he worked on the deal, but that 
many other Westinghouse men were on 
the job too, before it was landed. 

What actually happened was. this: 
Mr. Reed made a careful study of the 
Field traffic problem. For months visi- 
tors to the store were counted and 
checked. He knew, before he submitted a 
proposal, how many people the equipment 
would have to lift. Then he set about de- 
signing equipment that no one could call 
cheap or shoddy appearing. 

When he tells about this he picks up a 
pencil and says, “Now you know any 
chain will sag in the middle—like this.” 
He draws a rough picture of two sprocket 
wheels and a chain, with the chain sagging 
in the middle. 
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“As the chain sags it causes a loud 
click as each link engages a tooth in the 
sprocket. This noise had always been an 
objectionable feature of electric stair- 
ways. We designed a support for the 
chains that eliminated nearly all of this 
noise. Not all of it, mind you, but nearly 
all of it. 

“Then we added other improvements to 
minimize maintenance costs and labor. 
Ball bearings, for example. I think we 
were the first to use ball bearings in an 
installation of this type. Micarta steps and 
other features were added. 

“With these features we had improved 
appearance, lower maintenance costs, and 
higher quality to sell.” 

Here Mr. Reed stops talking as if that 
was all there was to the sale. But that 
wasn’t all. The contract was about to go 
to a competitor, because the Westing- 
house price was higher. Reed knew that 
if Field executives were convinced of the 
merit of his equipment they wouldn’t let 
price stand in the way. 


Offers New Buying Appeal 


He went over the improvements, called 
attention to the better appearance, the 
silence, and the mechanical excellence of 
the equipment. Still the contract hung 
fire. Then he pointed out to Field execu- 
tives and the architects that his company 
occupies a group of old buildings which 
have long since been amortized. 

“Our buildings are old. Our land on 
which these buildings are located is in an 
out of the way district. This means low 
overhead. We have the most modern 
equipment, even though our buildings are 
old. We manufacture as efficiently as 
anyone can. The difference—our savings— 
goes into improving the product.” 

Any fair-minded buyer would attach 
some importance to these statements. But 
still the deal hung fire. Then Mr. Reed 
thought of a sales point everyone else 
seemed to have overlooked. The Westing- 
house factory is located in Chicago. Vir- 








In order ta make this half-million- 
dollar sale to executives of Marshall Field 
and Company in Chicago, Frank C. Reed 
first had to convince them that electric 
stairways were suitable for a high-class 
store. Then he had to prove that his 
equipment was the most suitable of all. 
And finally he had to overcome the dis- 
advantage of a higher price by showing 
them that money spent in Chicago would 
increase Chicago pay rolls and, at the 
same stroke, increase Marshall Field and 


Company’s retail sales 


tually all of the work on this half-million- 
dollar job would be done in Chicago. That 
would mean pay rolls, added employment, 
more wages to spend. Some of those 
wages, doubtless, would be spent at 
Field’s. 

He estimated that for every $400 spent 
there would a month’s work for one man. 
He thought this fact ought to interest 


the management (Continued on page 43) 
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What’s Behind the 
BICYCLE COMEBACK? 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


LEARNED writer contributed an 
A article to a prominent sales and ad- 

vertising magazine no later than 
April, 1933, on the subject of the return 
of the bicycle. Just how far he misunder- 
stood and underestimated the revival of 
bicycling may be seen from a statement 
in his article which declared that the 
bicycle would probably never be seen on 
Fifth Avenue in New York, or Michigan 
Avenue in Chicago. 


A Chicago motorist, exasperated from 
watching bicyclists on the Windy City’s 
most famed street, recently said, “Why 
Michigan Avenue is lousy with bicycle 
riders.” Unelegant language, but true 
none the less. There are plenty of bicycle 
riders using Michigan Avenue. One of the 
busiest rental stands is right on Michigan, 
just below the snooty Drake Hotel. ’Tis 
said that daughters of famed Gold Coast 
families are leading the current rush to 
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get astride a bicycle and ride around. 

Here are a few items that indicate the 
extent of the upward surge in the bicycle 
business; one of the leading producers of 
bicycles is adding equipment to his factory 
that will enable him to double production. 
Next year this one manufacturer plans 
to produce more bicycles than all Ameri- 
can factories produced in 1932. 

Factories are from sixty to ninety days 
behind in making shipments to fill orders. 
Manufacturers of chains, sprockets, rims, 
saddies—in short, everything that goes 
into the manufacture of bicycles—are 
oversold. Jobbers are rushed as they have 
never been rushed since 1919. Stocks are 
depleted and wires pile in from frantic 
dealers begging for supplies, parts, and 
bicycles. 

Sales for the first half of 1934 are 65 
per cent ahead of 1933. Sales would be 
much higher were it not for the inability 
of manufacturers to fill orders. Ireland 
has seen a 300 per cent increase in bicy- 
cle ownership in the past few years. In 





England bicycle owners have jumped 
from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 in a few 
years. Production in the United States 
will probably be more than 500,000 bicy- 
cles in 1934—more than double the pro- 
duction in 1927, and considerably more 
than double the production in the low 
years of the depression. 

Bicycling clubs are being organized 
everywhere. The old League of American 
Wheelmen, dead since the early years of 
the century, is being reorganized to pro- 
mote bicycling. Two transcontinental bi- 
cycle endurance runs are scheduled for 
August, 1934. In many cities bicycle 
rental stations are doing a thriving busi- 
ness—patronized largely by girls and 
young women. Production in 1936 is ex- 
pected to jump to approximately 1,000,- 
000 units—the highest figure since the 
peak years of the gay nineties when bi- 
cycling was a nation-wide rage. 

Ih 1899 the bicycle business reached 
its peak production when approximately 
a million “wheels” were made and sold. 





Amone other reasons that have been 
advanced for the spectacular revival of 
bicycling is the fact that it permits women 
to gratify the universal feminine desire 
of getting into comfortable, revealing 
clothes; sales of “shorts” are booming 
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There were then more than twenty active 
factories competing for the business. 
Some of them later went into the auto- 
mobile business—notably Pierce-Arrow, 
the only surviving remnant of the bicy- 
cle business that succeeded in the fiercely 
competitive automobile business, unless 
we count John Willys who was a bicycle 


What Helps a Fad Grow? 


Bicycles have had a boost from 
many different sources: The 
Saturday Evening Post and 
Country Gentlemen both used 
bicycle pictures on recent cov- 
ers. Coca Cola shows two girls 
in shorts pausing from a bicy- 
cle ride; a Birmingham depart- 
ment store held a style show 
with models riding ‘“‘bikes.”’ 
Department stores are trim- 
ming bicycle windows every- 
where and newspaper cartoon- 
ists are using the bicycle craze 
as subject for many cartoons. 
Many business papers are 
showing pictures of bicycle 
windows and are describing 
bicycle promotional events 


dealer who went into the automobile busi- 
ness and succeeded in a big way, only to 
suffer enormous reverses during the de- 
pression. 

By 1902 the bicycle business had fallen 
from its high estate and production had 
dropped to 100,000 units. Many of the 
manufacturers disappeared or went into 
other lines. The bicycle became a dead 
letter save for children and for minor 





commercial uses such as_ telegraph 
messenger boys. Only in St. Louis did 
any of the once-numerous bicycle clubs 
continue to thrive. Adults who rode bi- 
cycles for pleasure were considered a 
bit eccentric between 1902 and 1933. 
Between 1902 and 1923 the business 
jogged along, increasing one year and 
falling off the next. By 1923 production 
had grown to 486,000 units. Some authori- 
ties claim that 1929 was the banner re- 
cent year, citing 407,000 units of pro- 
duction as evidence. There’s a difference 
of opinion here, but the fact remains that 
once the peak production of 1899 began 
to fall the industry never got back as 
much as one-half of that year’s business. 


Bicycle Sales Soar 


With sales crowding factory produc- 
tion now, and all eight of the American 
factories selling more than they can make, 
sales-minded business men are wondering 
what happened. Three years ago two of 
the prominent bicycle companies were 
being operated by receivers, and the 
others were casting gloomy eyes at 
balance sheets which showed a predomi- 
nance of red figures. In 1932 the most 
prominent wholesaler of bicycles and sup- 
plies lost $18,000. In January and Febru- 
ary of 1933 this same wholesaler was al- 
ready counting the days or weeks that 
his reserve of cash and credit would en- 
able him to keep open his office and ware- 
house doors. Then in March business took 
an upward swing. In April sales in- 
creased again, to be followed by another 
increase in May. Instead of falling off 
during the summer months, business con- 
tinued increasing until in August, 1933, 
this wholesaler’s business was _ within 
$1,600 of doubling sales for August, 1932. 
By December sales were 112 per cent of 
the company’s best previous month in 
its twenty-six years in business. 

That’s just a phase of the increase in 
bicycle sales and production. To the man 
who is interested in the forces behind this 
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RETA, stores everywhere are featuring bicycles in their window displays and 
newspaper advertisements again. This is Mandel Brother's store in Chicago 


remarkable comeback of a business which 
seemed doomed to oblivion a few short 
years back, several natural questions 
arise. What did the bicycle manufacturers 
do to promote the business? What out- 
side forces or trends awakened the 
public’s interest in a sport that seemed a 
relic of the previous century? What sales 
and advertising effort is being expended 
in behalf of still greater sales? Is the 
present revival in business going to be a 
mere flash in the pan, or will it lift the 
industry to permanently higher levels? 

Answers to all these questions differ, 
depending on who answers them. There’s 
little agreement on some of the questions 
among authorities in the trade. But we 
will try, as best we can, to sort out and 
consider the various things that led to 
this revival. 

Some authorities in the trade say that 
Mary Pickford started it all. Their story 
is that Miss Pickford began riding a bi- 
cycle around her estate in California. 


Others say that Miss Pickford never rode 
a bicycle. But the fact remains that a 
Mrs. Frank Hagney, once Miss Pick- 
ford’s secretary, went into the bicycle 
business soon after the big boom started 
on the Pacific Coast. Ernest Ohrt, famed 
cycling authority, now in charge of the 
Cycle Trades Exhibit at A Century of 
Progress, says that the cycling revival 
started in the motion picture studios. The 
actors and actresses began using bicycles 
to keep their precious figures down to 
contract weights, and for amusement be- 
tween scenes on location or lots while 
pictures were being made. 

According to Mr. Ohrt, Esther Ralston, 
Helen Twelvetrees Neil Hamilton 
were the leaders in using bicycles. An- 


and 


other authority claims it all started at 
The Desert Inn at Palm Springs where 
the enterprising innkeeper began renting 
bicycles for the stars to ride while there 
resting between pictures. 

It matters little (Continued on page 31) 








Roosevelt chose the site of the Grand 
Coulee Dam, just outside of Spokane, 
as a springboard for his coming home 
broadcast, Few of us back East have any 


T WAS not by accident that President 


Tue lumber business, an important factor in the North- 
west, is stirring again in anticipation of a building boom 
this fall; around Spokane the increase is 144 per cent 


The Pacific Northwest: A 
Fertile Field for Sales Effort 


By J. C. ASPLEY 
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idea of the magnitude of this project; of 
its significance to the Northwest, or its 
sales possibilities so far as our own busi- 
ness is concerned. 

To many of us it is just another dam; 
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just another experiment in socialism; 
just a scheme for spending the public 
money to reclaim land from the desert 
while we are paying out millions of dol- 
lars to take land out of production. What 
we don’t realize is that the Columbia River 
plateau, which this great dam will irri- 
gate, is some of the richest and most 
fertile soil in the world. When reclaimed 
it will facilitate the retirement of three 
millions of acres of marginal lands which 
are too undependable for modern agri- 
cultural needs. While at present the plan 
is merely to provide cheap power for the 
Spokane country, its ultimate develop- 
ment will add a million population to the 
state of Washington, build up a group 
- of the most prosperous farming communi- 
ties in the United States. 

It is one of the greatest engineering pro- 
jects ever undertaken—bigger than 
Muscles Shoals or Boulder Dam — so big, 
in fact, that it staggers the imagination. 
Some idea of its proportions may be ob- 
tained by comparing it with Boulder Dam: 
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Grand Coulee Boulder 

High Dam Dam 

Concrete, cu. yds. 11,500,000 4,300,000 
Installed power, 

horse power . 2,520,000 1,500,000 
Primary power, 

horse power . . 1,260,000 750,000 

Secondary power, 

horse power . ._ 1,260,000 750,000 
Run-off at dam 

site, acre feet . 81,000,000 16,000,000 


Because the Grand Coulee Dam is of 
such far-reaching significance to business 
men, representing as it does a new mar- 
ket in the making and an ultimate ex- 
penditure by the Government of a quar- 
ter of a billion dollars, I came out here 
from Chicago to look over the project, 
and I have just spent several days on the 
site of the dam talking with business men 
in Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Wenat- 
chee about it. There is not the least doubt 
on their part that the Government 
will complete not merely the lower dam, 
to provide the’cheap power, but both 





Spokane Spokesman-Review 


Site of the new Grand Coulee Dam, which will irrigate some of the richest and 
most fertile soil in the world, and provide a market for millions of dollars of goods 
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dams, which means the reclaiming of 
1,200,000 acres of Columbia River plateau 
lands. 

The Government has already appropri- 
ated $63,000,000 to construct the first 
unit of the dam, and while I was in Ta- 
coma the contract for erecting the con- 
struction camp, amounting to $94,850, was 
awarded the National Construction Com- 
pany of that city. Work was to be com- 
pleted within one hundred days. That is 
the beginning. Business men here esti- 
mate that before the project is com- 
pleted $260,000,000 will be spent by the 
Government. It is further estimated that 
the resulting increase in land values will 
amount to $33,000,000 more than the cost 
of reclaiming the land, plus a power de- 
velopment of 2,000,000 horse power which 
will provide this area with cheap power 
and light. 


Per Capita Wealth Nearly $4,000 


Any sales manager who has ever visited 
the fertile Spokane and Wenatchee val- 
leys, and who has seen the prosperity of 
those sections of the country, can ap- 
preciate what the opening up of the vast 
million-acre territory lying in between 
these two fruitful valleys is going to mean 
from a marketing standpoint. The value 
to the Northwest of this new population 


and the new wealth represented by re- 
deemed land can be appreciated when it 
is remembered that Washington’s wealth 
already amounts to $3,699 per capita! 

In these days of crop failures and sen- 
sational headlines about the drought in 
some of the middle-western states, it is 
difficult to realize how kindly nature has 
treated the Pacific Northwest. Driving 
westward from Spokane we saw thou- 
sands of acres of golden wheat being har- 
vested. I am told that the average wheat 
harvest here will approximate twenty 
bushels to the acre. The average normal 
yield for the entire United States is only 
eleven bushels per acre. 


Crop Conditions Favorable 


Washington has the wheat this year. 
Other crops seemed proportionately good 
as one drove down the valley toward 
Wenatchee. There the apple trees were 
groaning with fast-ripening fruit. It was 
a veritable garden spot, the more so 
after having passed through the scorching 
plains of Nebraska and Montana. I talked 
with the chap who runs the apple grow- 
ers’ association in Wenatchee. He told 
me the growers looked for 1934 crops to 
exceed the 1933 harvest which was 247 
per cent above the U. S. average. With 


higher prices (Continued on page 35) 





Tue wheat crop in the Northwest this year will approxi- 
mate twenty bushels to the acre, while the normal yield for 
the rest of the country is only eleven bushels per acre and this 
year, because of the severe drought, it will be a great deal less 
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Away with “No Help 
Wanted” Signs 


ET’S put an end to these heartless, cruel and unneces- 
sary signs on factory entrances which read “No Help 
Wanted.” What matter if you already have a well- 

manned staff for office and factory? Is it necessary to dis- 
courage every man and woman, boy and girl looking for work 
by advertising to the world that you haven’t a job to offer? 


{| Suppose it does take up a few moments of someone’s time 
to explain courteously that your organization has no vacan- 
cies—that isn’t going to break you. 


‘| When a man is looking for work it is nething short of 
heartbreaking to see “No Help Wanted” signs staring him in 
the face wherever he goes. It breaks his spirit, convinces him 
that Recovery is a farce and a joke. Every “No Help Wanted” 
a mask of tragedy grin- 





sign he sees becomes a death’s head- 
ning and leering at him. 


{| Let the man seeking work come into your office or factory. 
Let him sit down. Give him a courteous hearing. Even though 
you may have to send him away empty-handed, don’t permit 
any employee to say or do anything to make him think that 
his search will be fruitless. 


‘| The man seeking work today may be on the verge of going 
“red.” A sneering remark, a curt answer, a door slammed in 
his face may be the thing that will turn him into a snarling 
“red,” with bitterness in his heart and destruction in his mind. 


{| Have a heart. Jerk down those “No Help Wanted” signs 
and see to it that your employees treat every applicant kindly 
and courteously. E. W. 


























The first of a series of ten ar- 
ticles about modern business 
equipment, written by an au- 
thority on present-day business 
methods and covering sub- 
jects of particular importance 
under existing conditions. In 
this article, the author takes 
up the question of obsolete 
equipment and how much it 
may be costing the average 
business in dollars and cents 


By E. L. McALLISTER 


OW much are you losing in sales 
volume? 
Can you get sales data when you 


want it ... by products ... by territories 
. .. by individual accounts? 

How much of your working capital is 
tied up by slow collections? 

Are you losing money through failure 
to meet discount dates? 

Can you get cost figures when you want 
them? 

Is information concerning any and 
every factor of your business available 
when prompt decisions must be based on 
up-to-the-minute facts and figures? Do 
you have to wait, and lose more than your 
temper through waiting? Or guess, and 
hope that you will be right three times 
out of five—which the elder Cornelius 
Vanderbilt asserted was top for even the 
keenest mind? 

If any of these conditions exist, even in 
part, there is reason to believe that there 
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How Much Is Obsolete 


is something out of order somewhere. 
The chances are, too, that there are em- 
ployees in the organization who know 
what the trouble is, but knowing also the 
rigorous measures being taken to hold 
down expenses, are content to operate as 
best they can and let the solution of the 
problem come from up above—meaning 
executive action and not divine inter- 
cession. 

Executive action has solved the prob- 
lems in various organizations. Ranking 
executives, irked by inability to contact 
prospective buyers quickly, when speedy 
contact meant sales .. . tired of having 
statements go out ten to fifteen days 
late .. . deprived of actual money savings 
through the missing of discount dates... 
unable to get production costs on which 
to base selling prices . .. fed up on delays 
in getting data on this and that until 
there was no longer need of getting it... 
have forsaken the seclusion of the private 
office, burrowed into the workings of their 
organizations, come up with reasons for 
the trouble .. . and OK’d action necessary 
to corrective measures. 


Old Equipment an Extravagance 


W. J. Olson, assistant treasurer of the 
National Cylinder Gas Company, Chicago, 
conducted such an_ investigation and 
achieved some noteworthy benefits for 
his organization. In the process of be- 
coming an organization operating four- 
teen plants, there developed a volume of 
record-keeping operations which first 
outgrew handwriting and typing, and 
finally came to the point where the add- 
ing machine equipment in use could not 
handle the volume and variety of record 
work required. So Mr. Olson devised an 
ingeniously simple yet all-embracing 
record-form system, the major operations 
of which could be done with a modern 








Equipment Costing You? 


bookkeeping machine capable of perform- 
ing a wide range of duties. 

The immediate tangible saving was 
$12,000 in annual salaries that would have 
been necessary through the addition of 
clerical help needed to continue the 
former system. But even more important 
is the fact that executives are now able 
to ask for, and immediately get, up-to- 
the-minute data on any and all data 
essential to the profitable direction of 
selling and operating . . . for the entire 
organization .. . and individual plant... 
any departmental operation . . . down to 
the relations with any individual cus- 
tomer. 


One System Instead of Fourteen 


The company now has what is in fact 
a progressive control system over four- 
teen sets of records, with a vast saving 
of time, and the automatic accumulation 
of record results that acquaint the man- 
agement with every desired item of oper- 
ating and selling activity, and the results 
thereof. 

There need be no second guessing. 
Plainly visible, on ingenious record forms, 
are reports of the purchase and collec- 
tion status of each individual account, 
for sales and financial heads, permitting 
advisable direction of salesmen and corre- 
spondents. Cumulative totals by plant 
territories also indicate the trend of buy- 
ing and financial conditions. Operating 
costs, and both production and selling di- 
visions, are also available for close scru- 
tiny. Nothing need be surmised. The 
system also provides a source of per- 
petual inventory of cylinders in which 
oxygen and acetylene gases are supplied 
to customers, and upon which rentals are 
chargeable, in accordance with the NRA 
code for the industry. 

A quick glance at a few specific work- 





Outline of Articles on 
Modern Equipment 


Is There a Better Way to Handle 


Inquiries? 

Speeding the Order Through the 
Office 

What Do You Know about Your 
Customers? 

Making the Most Out of a List of 
Names 

Are You Spending Too Much on 
Correspondence? 

Postage Leaks—and How to Stop 
Them 


Sales Analysis for the Average 
Sized Business 

Getting Your Money in On Time 

Keeping Salesmen Tuned-Up with 
Bulletins 











ings of the system discloses the reasons 
for money savings secured. Fourteen sets 
of books mean fourteen balance sheets, 
fourteen profit and loss sheets, fourteen 
gross profit schedules, fourteen selling, 
delivery and administrative schedules and 
fourteen production cost schedules. 
Under the old system of typing these 
schedules, the typing could not be started 
until every statement had been com- 
pleted. Now the operations of each plant 
are typed on special forms, keeping right 
up with the accounting department, elim- 
inating need of waiting until the com- 
plete statements are finished. In prepara- 
tion of the monthly consolidated state- 
ments there is a saving of twelve days’ 
typing and three days’ checking. A photo- 
static copy of grouped columns provides 
a compact consolidated statement at a 
cost of $12 whereas the previous typing 
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cost had been in the neighborhood of $80. 

The entire control system abounds in 
tangible savings of this sort, amply jus- 
tifying the abolition of obsolete equip- 
ment and a complicated record-keeping 
system in favor of a system which can 
be more efficiently operated with the aid 
of a more versatile business machine. 

When a job keeps getting bigger and 
bigger, until it just can’t be done speedily 
and economically with traditional meth- 
ods and tools, something has to be done, 
even if it upsets theories of years’ stand- 
ing. Such was the condition in the sales 
promotional and advertising department 
of the Liquid Carbonic Company, Chicago. 
With the return of beer to the thirsty 
citizenry of the United States, there was 
an immediate addition to .the burden of 
advertising and sales promotional work 
of this company. There was need of a 
full complement of printed advertising to 
seven separate buying fields. 


Liquid Carbonic’s Problem 


Educational work had to be done; pub- 
lication advertisements, direct-mail, cata- 
logs, booklets and the like had to be pre- 
pared. Publicity had to be obtained. And, 
last but not least, the department under- 
took the preparation of sales presenta- 
tions for salesmen, beginning with the 
initial steps of promotion and following 
both salesmen and prospective buyers 
through to a definite conclusion. 

There was need for a multiplicity of 
promotional work . . . quality salesman- 
ship on a quantity basis. Roy H. Crane, 
advertising and sales promotional man- 
ager, had respect for the pet theory of 
advertising . that good copy is re- 
written, and rewritten and rewritten, and 
that the process calls for the copious 
use of pencils, typewriters, stenographers 
and midnight oil. But he had greater 
respect for the requirements of his com- 
pany’s selling job. He discerned that there 
was no obvious source of improvement in 
copywriters, stenographers, and _ their 


equipment. Even the midnight oil was 
analyzed and found to be USCP. So Mr. 
Crane at one fell stroke obsoleted a 
cherished system through the installation 
of dictating machines. And how the staff 
began “boiling it out.” Good stuff, too, 
dictated into the machines, edited as it 
came from the typewriters, retaining all 
the original virility of spontaneous sell- 
ing appeal. 


New System Improves E ficiency 


Now, through machine dictation of 
“copy,” the department efficiently handles 
the publicity and advertising, and pro- 
vides the assistance to salesmen necessary 
to sell to seven separate different types 
of merchandise: soda fountains, carbon- 
ated bottling machines, bars and other 
beer equipment, carbonated gas in three 
different divisions, dry ice, fumigating 
gas, and extracts. 

True, there was another solution, added 
man power, but advert§sing talent comes 
reasonably high, so by the adoption of a 
machine so obviously practical as to be 
easily overlooked, or perhaps ignored by 
professional prejudice, a big job was 
brought under control. As the factory is 
busy as a helpful result of mass printed 
contact, turned out on a mass produc- 
tion basis, the peg evidently fits the hole. 

Modernization through business ma- 
chines has brought benefits to other de- 
partments of the Liquid Carbonic Com- 
pany. Cash discounts taken on purchases 
are as good as equal profit percentages 
from sales, is the financial viewpoint in 
this organization. And not all of them 
were being secured due to missing cash 
discount dates. Calculating equipment had 
deteriorated to the point where humans 
were checking back on machine figures, 
instead of machines playing sleuth on 
humans. Accounts payable records were 
frequently out of balance. Overtime work 
could not meet all discount dates, and so 
discount savings were lost. 

Responsibility (Continued on page 34) 


The Whole Business Is the 


Sales Department 


The second article in a series on personnel 
problems, written by the personnel director 
of the Ralston Purina Company, of St. Louis 


By L. E. FRAILEY 


COUPLE of years ago my com- 
A pany lost two of its best “sales- 

men.” I call them that in spite 
of the fact that they did not wear trousers 
and, so far as I know, never sold a bag 
of feed. But they were salesmen just the 
same. Elva and Jean both resigned to get 
married, and their going was a great loss 
to the company. 

Jean was a telephone operator. She sat 
all day in front of the switchboard and 
only her voice came in contact with the 
public. But the public loved that voice. 
She had a cheerful, friendly way of say- 
ing “Purina” that warmed the hearts of 
those who listened. They even wrote us 
letters about that voice, and hardly a 
place could we go without having some- 
one say, “That’s a darned sweet girl you 
have on the switchboard. Who is she?” 

Elva held court at the Information 
Desk. Hers was a job to wear thin the 
threads of patience. People were coming 
and going all the time. Sometimes they 
were hot and bothered. They had to sit 
and twiddle their thumbs until they could 
come upstairs. People don’t like to wait 
very long. But Elva seemed to make the 
ordeal less difficult. They liked to talk to 
Elva. She was so interesting and so pleas- 
ant. She didn’t flirt and she didn’t blarney 
—-but she could make folks feel at home. 


Her personality was a power for good in 
our business. 

Another good salesman has been oper- 
ating our elevator since I came with the 
company. He is the nicest elevator boy 
I have ever known. Oh, yes, he told me 
the other day that he is eighty years old, 
but that must be a mistake. He is much 
younger—much more enthusiastic—than 
the average kid I hire. Last year at the 
Christmas party, he danced a jig with the 
chairman of the board who wore a red 
suit and long white beard. They were 
just a couple of boys—squeezing some 
fun out of life as we all do until we get 
too old. 

There is something different in the way 
that young fellow runs his elevator. Peo- 
ple talk about it. He is the host and they 
are his honored guests. He takes them 
for a pleasant little journey to one of the 
upper floors. He brings them back. They 
are made to feel he was happy they came 
to ride with him. They go away with good 
will for him and the company. If that 
isn’t salesmanship, what would you call it? 

You see what I mean, don’t you? There 
are two things every company has to sell 
—products and personality. Both win 
good will. Both bring the customer back 
to buy again. Why talk, then, about your 
sales department—as if it were separate 
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Reception clerks, correspondents, elevator operators, delivery and messenger boys, 


from the others? The whole business is 
the sales department. All of your em- 
ployees are salesmen. They don’t all take 
orders, but every man and woman on your 
pay roll has a part to play in winning the 
confidence of the public. Be it good or 
bad, they all have some influence on the 
prestige of your company. They are the 
carpenters who build this thing you call 
public opinion. You can’t deny it. 

I sometimes wonder why all executives 
do not take more care in selecting pleas- 
ing personalities to wear their colors. 
Yesterday, the trucks of two department 
stores stopped at our house to deliver 
some packages. Both times I went to the 
door. The driver of the first one was a 
surly rascal. Maybe he had bought the 
wrong lottery ticket or had quarreled 
with his wife at breakfast. I don’t know. 
But it was obvious that to him driving a 
truck was only a task to be endured. It 
had never entered his head that he was 
the advance guard of his company. With 
a scowl for good measure, he tossed me 
a package. I heard him curse his helper 
as they drove away. A nice chap indeed 
to win my good will for his store. 


The other fellow was a joy to behold. 
I heard him whistling as I opened the 
door. He handed me two packages so 
carefully that they might have just been 
lifted from some chest of treasure. His 
grin was contagious. He was a credit to 
his company. “If I were in business and 
had a hundred trucks,” I thought, “I 
would find a hundred fellows just like 
that one to drive them.” He was an up- 
pusher and the other one a down-puller. 
There is a lot of difference. 

When you come to think about it, there 
are sO many persons in a big business 
who have some kind of contact with the 
public. Your buyers, your traffic men, 
your errand boys, your collectors, your 
receiving clerks, your employment group 
—oh, such a long, long string of them. 
How do they make those contacts? They 
are the company. Are they cheerful, 
friendly, anxious to serve? Are they tact- 
ful, courteous, loyal to your products? 
Thén truly they are good salesmen. They 
bring you friends instead of orders, but 
both are vital in your business. 

What kind of letters do these men and 
women write for you? Have you ever 
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filing clerks ... 


taken an audit of your correspondence? 
Are those letters being written as you 
would write them? Letters carry an awful 
wallop. They bring you friends or they 
make you enemies. What are they doing 
in your business? There is no reason why 
a nasty, sarcastic, vicious letter should 
ever be written on your stationery. Let- 
ters are contacts. Letters are salesmen— 
salesmen who draw no salary and turn in 
no expense account. They can serve you 
cheaply and serve you well. Make sure 
that they do. 

But all that I have said applies to the 
things your people do during working 
hours. We can go beyond that. What hap- 
pens when they have closed their desks 
or put aside their tools until another 
working day? Have they lost their 
identity with your company at five 
o’clock? Has their influence stopped? 
Surely not. To hundreds of homes, in 
hundreds of different places, they have 
gone until the whistle blows again—but 
in those hundreds of places they still stand 
for your company. To you, Sam Jones 
may be only a clerk in the credit depart- 
ment. To his neighbors, he is your per- 


all are influencing public 


reaction toward your business each day 


sonal representative. By the things he 
does and the things he says, you and the 
products of your company are quite likely 
to be judged. ~ 

Salesmen? Of course they are—every 
man and woman on your pay roll—and 
twenty-four hours each day they are in- 
fluencing public reaction toward your 
business. 

All right, what about it? Simply this. 
If what I have said be true—and with all 
my heart I believe it—you are face to 
face with two responsibilities. First, you 
must strive with all your might to build a 
personnel which is friendly and cheerful. 
You must weigh personality as well as 
ability. Second, you must challenge the 
imagination of those human beings with 
the thought of the part they play in the 
company. You must inspire them with the 
true spirit of service. Those are the 
flames you must kindle—and keep burn- 
ing. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
average company does not spend enough 
time in developing an esprit de corps 
among its workers. They are hired, told 
the rules, put to work, and left to sink 
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or swim. That is surely a mistake. There 
is hardly any company of any size or age 
that does not have a history. The em- 
ployees need to know it. Human beings 
are always susceptible to tradition. They 
like to belong to worth-while institutions. 
The gang spirit can be developed in a 
business as well as in the school, the 
club, or the church. People like to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in a common cause. 
Make them proud of their company— 
give them faith in your products. Give 
them faith and watch it radiate to others. 


Becoming Product Conscious 


And yet it is surprising how little the 
employees of certain companies know 
about the things they make and sell. 
Send out a questionnaire—find out how 
many of your products are actually being 
used in the homes of your employees. 
Maybe your face will be red when you 
read the answers but it will do you good. 
You will start a campaign to make those 
employees product conscious. 

It isn’t their fault. Sometimes we are 
so close to things we never think much 
about them. An old man with a very long 
beard was once asked by his little grand- 
daughter what he did with his beard at 
night. “When you go to bed, grandpa,” 
she said, “do you put your beard over 
the covers, under the covers, or in your 
pajama pocket?” Well, grandpa didn’t 
know—he had never thought about it 
until that night. So he went to bed and 
started to wonder what he should do 
with his beard. He tried it over the 
covers and he couldn’t sleep. He tried it 
under the covers and that didn’t seem 
comfortable. He tried it in the pocket 
of his pajamas and that wouldn’t work 
either. Poor old fellow—the whole night 
through he couldn’t go to sleep. For the 
first time in-his life he was beard con- 
scious, 

All right. There you have the program. 
Do to your employees what the little 
girl did to her grandfather. Make them 


product conscious. Show them the reason 
back of your company—the service that 
you render to society—how they are a 
part of that service. Let them be proud 
of the things they help to make—then 
watch them spread the gospel everywhere 
they go. It’s all so simple—and yet so 
seldom do you see it done. 

Nothing helps more, I think, in the 
building of this group spirit than an oc- 
casional contest where your employees 
are encouraged to sell your products or 
demonstrate your service to their friends 
and neighbors. At least the idea has 
proved to be both a money-maker and a 
morale-builder to many companies that 
have used it. It has been my good fortune 
to take part in several of these contests. 
Some have gone over in a big way, others 
not so well. Perhaps out of this experi- 
ence I can give you some practical tips 
about them. Anyway, I will try. 

The first objective, of course, is to get 
all of your employees to participate. But 
they should never be forced. You can 
lead a horse to water, but you can’t 
make him drink. Make your people play 


the game because they like it—not be- © 


cause they are afraid to stay out. 
Four Essentials of a Contest 


Four things, above all else, are needed: 
(1) A name that catches the imagination ; 
(2) a plan that arouses the competitive 
spirit; (3) good leadership chosen from 
the rank and file, and (4) plenty of red- 
hot publicity to keep things moving. Let 
me describe one very successful contest 
which was cut to this pattern. 

The contest was staged among the seven 
hundred employees in the home office of 
a company which manufactures several 
breakfast cereals. The time was the 
month of October—so it was decided to 
call the game the “Cereal Line Drive.” The 
employees were divided into teams of 
eleven and into leagues of eight teams 
each. It is much better usually to get 
groups, rather (Continued on page 33) 
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Wortn’s Fair exhibit of the Acousticon Division of the Dic- 


tograph Products Company, Inc. 


How to Plan an Exhibit in 
A Century of Progress Style 


By A. D. LUSE 


NYONE who has attended many 
A business shows, trade conventions 
or equipment exhibitions this last 
year couldn’t have helped noticing the 
World’s Fair influence in most of the 
exhibits. A Century of Progress has 
popularized a style of display technique 
which, although it was beginning to gain 
a foothold before the Fair opened a year 
ago, has since become the predominating 
manner of preparing a commercial ex- 
hibit. 

Since practically every company has oc- 
casion, at one time or another, to plan 
exhibits for food shows, machinery ex- 
positions or similar affairs, it may be 
profitable to examine some of the exhibits 
of manufacturers at A Century of Prog- 
ress, and to find out how they were 
constructed, why there were constructed 


that way, and what makes them appeal to 
the general public as well as to business 
men of specialized interests. 

In their two years of participation in 
the World’s Fair, some of these exhibitors 
have become pretty proficient showmen. 
They have learned, for example, that it 
takes more than an attractive modern de- 
sign to get people into their exhibits. Im- 
pressive block lettering, unique lighting 
effects, planes and angles of gleaming 
metal or shining veneer are a start in the 
right direction, but they are only scenery; 
unless there is something else to attract 
their attention, people take them in their 
stride. The important thing is to provide 
some headline attraction, some point of 
central interest which people will stop to 
watch and preferably to operate them- 
selves, and then lead them gradually to 
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an inspection of the more minute details 
of the exhibit. 

A study of the exhibits of the individual 
manufacturers shows how they are fol- 
lowing these principles of showmanship. 
Here are some of the leading exhibitors 
in the General Exhibits buildings, and a 
brief resume of their displays: 

Acousticon Division or DictoGraPH 
Propucts Company, Inc. A central dis- 
play featuring Acousticon Hearing for 
the Deafened provides the popular ap- 
peal which leads visitors into the booth, 
where they find out about the Dictograph 
system of interior telephones, the nurses’ 
signal-phone system, the aircraft radio 
communication equipment and the various 
other products manufactured by the com- 
pany. The entire display is one of the 
best examples of the application of 
modern design to expositional purposes. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORA- 
tion. New applications of the company’s 
equipment in such diversified fields as 
snow removal control, industrial form 
writing, direct-mail selling, tax collecting, 
automobile registration, customer culti- 
vation and many others, makes an exhibit 
of almost universal interest. The company 
increased both the size and the facilities 
of its exhibit this year and is getting even 
better returns than last year. 

Western Crock Company. A_ giant 
replica of the Big Ben chime alarm, which 
both revolves and ties in with the com- 





pany’s advertising by “whispering” and 
“shouting,” attracts attention to the strik- 
ing murals around the sides of the ex- 
hibit which show the evolution of time- 
keeping from the time of the sun dial of 
about 1400 B.C. and down to the present. 

Diesotp Sare AND Lock ComMPAny. 
Electrically operated safes which open 
and close at the touch of a button, an 
electric tear gas system, remote electric 
control for cash drawers, safety lockers 
for commercial cashiers and bank tellers 
and many other new and _ fascinating 
forms of protective equipment give the 
exhibit a popular interest which is having 
a great deal to do with its success. Fire, 
burglary and banditry are subjects of 
everyday concern, and methods of pro- 
tecting records, money and wealth against 
their ravages find many interested ob- 
servers. 

INTERNATIONAL Bustness MACHINES 
Corporation. The specially constructed 
building of Grecian design which towers 
high above the floor level makes the ex- 
hibit both distinctive and of unusual at- 
tractiveness. The various models of elec- 
tric accounting and tabulating machines, 
time recorders and electric time systems, 
industrial scales, electromatic typewriters 
and other business machines on display, 
gain added attention because of their 
surroundings. 

Want Company. Headlining the Ever- 
sharp exhibit is (Continued on page 39) 
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To the Editor: 

We have received the first issue of 
your new sales magazine, AMERICAN 
Busrness. Both C. W. Obermeyer, our 
secretary, and myself have read this 
magazine from cover to cover, and we wish 
to take this opportunity of congratulating 
you on the splendid start which your 
publication has made. We wish you and 
your co-workers well in entering your new 
venture, and hope that your ideal of being 
of outstanding service to the medium 
sized manufacturing concern will be 
realized—Cart C. Hunter, Delphos 
Bending Company, Delphos, Ohio. 


* * ” 


ANOTHER CALL For “OBJECTIONS” 


To the Editor: 

In looking over the last issue of The 
American Salesman I was very much in- 
terested in your article on “We Outgrow 
Our Name.” The new name is very ap- 
propriate under the present trend. 

I did notice, however, that the article 
on “How to Answer Objections” which 
has been appearing in The American 
Salesman is not listed in this issue. Are 
you going to cease publishing this feature 
of the magazine? If you are, I would like 
to register an objection to your doing so. 
That article has been a very informative 
feature of the magazine, and has been 
responsible for helping many salesmen 
who have not the natural faculty for 
overcoming various objections when mak- 
ing a sale—Cuaries S. Wacner, Wag- 
ner Razor Strop Company, Inc., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


[ 


DEPARTMENTS OF GREAT VALUE 


To the Editor: 

In American Business, your new sales 
magazine for which we recently sub- 
scribed, we are interested in the article, 
“People Don’t Care About You,” by 
James Mangan, and also, “What Is 
Ahead for Business?” We also feel that 
the two departments, “Answers to Com- 
mon Objections” and “Hotel and Travel 
News,” will prove of no little value to 
the average subscriber. “Hot from the 
Pepper Pot” also gives one ideas.—F. T. 
Rocue, Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 


First Issut a HuMDINGER 


To the Editor: 

The first issue of American BustNess 
was a humdinger. If you can keep up the 
pace you will soon have fifty thousand 
circulation, for every independent busi- 
ness man will read it in preference to 
other magazines which are cluttered up 
with information useful only to big com- 
panies. But please, Mr. Editor, print 
your magazine in larger type. The type 
you are using may be all very well for 
the up-and-coming young men who read 
it, but some of us older fellows require a 
size larger type for comfortable reading. 

And another thing, give us more ar- 
ticles about the heads of smaller busi- 
nesses who have done a good personal 
selling job. If salesmen go after busi- 
ness the way the heads of their company 
would go after it, it would be a great 
thing.—H. K. Becker, General Manager, 
Peters Machinery Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


7) 











HE answer to the question pro- 
[pounce in the heading of this ar- 

ticle depends almost entirely on the 
preparations the owner of a business may 
have made in advance of his death. Even 
with the most careful of preparations and 
advance planning, many a business is so 
severely handicapped after the death of 
its owner and founder that it either dies, 
or is merged with a rival company shortly 
after the death of its head. 

What may a business man, who is a key 
man in his own company, do to protect 
his heirs against the necessity of sacrific- 
ing his business when he dies? Before 
we consider this question, it is best to 
consider the various contingencies that 
may arise when the key man of any busi- 
ness dies. In this article we are not dis- 
cussing the big, well-organized, highly- 
departmentalized corporation. We refer 
entirely to the type of business where 
the president or principal owner is at 
once the president, general manager, 


“If I 
Should Die 
Tonight . .. 


Would my busi- 
ness survive or die 
with me?”’—a ques- 
tion for the head 
of every business 
to ask himself 


By JOHN GARTH 


treasurer, sales manager and production 
manager, actually, if not in name. 

As we all know, there are thousands of 
businesses where one man is the whole 
works when it comes to any real authority. 
The president of the company handles all 
the financing; he supervises sales and pro- 
duction in minute detail. Although he may 
have employees who sit in offices labeled 
“Sales Manager,” “Treasurer,” “Vice 
President in Charge of Production,” it is 
no secret that in many a company these 
are but hollow titles. None of the holders 
thereof has ever had any real training or 
experience in the administration of the 
business as a whole. They know precious 
little about any but their own particular 
phase of the business. 

When death comes to the president of 
such a business almost anything may hap- 
pen to it. If the widow chooses to operate 
the business, the departmental executives 
will soon grow tired of seeing her take 
the lion’s share of the earnings while she 


[28] 
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contributes nothing to its operation. In 
such an event it is only human nature that 
the executives, even though they may own 
small blocks of stock in the business, will 
soon grow extravagant; without the 
leadership of their former friend and boss 
they cannot put their hearts into the work 
as they once did. Although they may make 
no conscious effort to sabotage the busi- 
ness, the lack of a strong incentive and the 
feeling that they are working for a wom- 
an who contributes nothing to the business 
soon undermine their morale. The best 
men find other jobs. The others remain 
and before anyone realizes it the business 
is worth only a fraction of its former 
value. 

Another contingency: Many a presi- 
dent of medium sized companies per- 
sonally controls a big volume of business. 


At their death competitors quickly begin 
sharpshooting for this 
usually obtain a big share of it. Volume 
falls off; profits vanish; disaster looms, 

Without the key man, the banks may 
refuse to loan money to the corporation 
recently deprived of its leader. Much of 
the company’s borrowing power has been 
based on the known ability, experience and 
integrity of its chief owner. When this is 
removed banks have a way of calling 
loans, or declining further financial assist- 
ance. Again the business is struggling 


business, and 


against odds. 

One of the commonest difficulties to 
arise when a key man is taken from his 
business is disagreements and quarreling 
among the remaining partners or execu- 
tives. With a strong, firm leader, the 
lieutenants in a business take their dif- 





FREQUENTLY a day’s dictation to a confidential secretary will clear up a hundred 
problems which might, in the event of the death of the key man, cause trouble 


, 
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ferences to their leader and have little 
difficulty in patching up their troubles. 
With no strong leader, temperaments 
clash, jealousies arise and soon an entire 
organization is shot with intrigue and 
working at cross purposes. This may seem 
to be a trivial difficulty, but in interview- 
ing trust officers, insurance men, lawyers 
and court officials, this phase of the diffi- 
culties in perpetuating a business after 
its chief owner dies constantly cropped 
up. It is most important. 

Where the chief owner leaves a son or 
sons to carry on after him there are bound 
to be difficulties unless at least one of the 
sons has been active in the business for a 
fair period of time and has proved his 
mettle, ability and judgment to the other 
executives in the business. Where the 
son’s experience is slight, or in the event 
the son has previously shown little interest 
in the business, he is faced with a task that 
requires the diplomacy of a Disraeli, the 
will of a Grant, and the strategy of a 
Napoleon. The other executives feel that 
they have helped build the business only 
to see someone, by reason of the accident 
of birth, step in and take the major share 
of the credit, profit and prestige. 


Where Difficulties Arise 


So far the problem of perpetuating a 
business after its chief owner’s death 
seems discouraging and well-nigh im- 
possible; at every turn difficulties arise, 
temperaments clash, misunderstandings 
loom; the business stands still or slips 
backward while all the necessary adjust- 
ments, reorganizations and redivisions of 
authority are considered and adopted. 

Many of the chief owners of medium 
sized corporations have a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” concerning the purchase, by 
the survivors, of the decedent’s holdings. 
Such agreements, frequently made long. 
in advance of the first death, are reassur- 
ing to contemplate, but difficult to com- 
plete. The first difficulty to arise is the 
financing of the purchase. Especially in 


recent years, few men, particularly the 
minor stockholders, have enough cash 
available to carry out the agreement to 
buy the holdings of the dead partner’s 
heirs. Then there is the complicated mat- 
ter of arriving at a fair value of the de- 
cedent’s holdings, particularly where the 
stock isn’t listed, or where the business 
has been through a temporary lean or 
losing period. 

It may be found that the deceased has 
hypothecated his stock; the survivors may 
not desire to purchase the stock at the 
agreed or asked price; the executor of the 
deceased partner may refuse to grant 
liberal terms for partial payment, and 
thus prevent the carrying out of the agree- 
ment. These are a few of the contingencies 
that may prevent the consummation of 
an oral or optional purchase agreement. 


Consult a Lawyer First 


To provide for the certain completion 
of stock buying agreements many busi- 
ness men are turning to insurance trusts 
which furnish the means for the surviving 
partners to finance the purchase of the 
holdings of the deceased partner. The 
first step in entering into an agreement 
and trust plan is to consult a lawyer. 
Preferably the corporation’s own lawyer 
who is familiar with all the details of the 
business and who may be relied upon to 
anticipate the difficulties and guard 
against the hazards of such an agreement. 

Any stock purchase agreement and in- 
surance trust should be drawn so as to 
specify: (1) The parties to the trust 
and their rights, duties and obligations 
thereunder; (2) the purposes of the trust; 
(3) the method of valuing the stock of 
the stockholders as their deaths occur; 
(4) the method of adjusting differences, 
if any, between stock values and trusteed 
insurance proceeds; (5) the method of 
crediting, pro rata, the stock of the de- 
ceased stockholder with the amount of 
money paid into the insurance sinking 
fund that he (Continued on page 37) 
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What’s Behind the Bicycle Comeback? 


(Continued from page 11) 


who started it, but it is enough to note 
it did start in the vicinity of Hollywood 
and that prominent motion picture people 
were among the first adults to take up 
bicycling seriously. That was enough to 
start the craze, for in southern California 
there are plenty of people who will imi- 
tate motion picture celebrities no matter 
what they do. 

Orders started coming in to the eastern 
manufacturers for carloads of bicycles 
from Pacific Coast dealers. The harassed 
manufacturers began to take hope; the 
popularity of bicycling gradually spread 
eastward as returning tourists told of the 
cycling revival on the coast. 


Doctors Helped Revive Interest 


Another prominent authority in the 
trade, H. P. Hansen of the Chicago Cycle 
Supply Company, says that the doctors 
played a stellar role in reviving interest 
in bicycling. Many a doctor is pestered 
with patients who have no real ailment, 
need no medicine other than sunshine, 
fresh air, exercise. Doctors here and there 
began recommending cycling for these 
people who would be sick. In so many 
cases cycling worked so well that doctors 
are said to be no negligible factor in the 
return of bicycling to national favor. 

Now we come to the part played by the 
Cycle Trades of America. This small 
trade organization composed of the seven 
or eight bicycle manufacturers and vari- 
ous other manufacturers and wholesalers 
of parts, accessories and supplies, once 
carried on a modest advertising campaign 
designed to maintain and create interest 
in bicycling. But funds were limited ; what 
advertising was done was good, but there 
was never enough of it to lift the industry 
out of the doldrums into which it had 
sunk following the abatement of the cy- 


cling craze which occurred in the nineties. 

Bicycle races were encouraged and pro- 
moted. A small amount of dealer promo- 
tion work was done, and some publicity 
material released from time to time. The 
money for this activity was raised by 
adding fifty ‘cents to the price of each 
coaster brake sold to bicycle manufac- 
turers. As times grew leaner this was re- 
duced to twenty-five cents. Then one of 
the big mail-order houses induced one 
coaster brake manufacturer to refuse to 
contribute. A fight started in the industry 
and the sum was reduced from twenty- 
five cents to ten cents. Here was a major 
misfortune. Funds for the promotion and 
advertising were reduced to the point 
where the industry’s modest paid adver- 
tising campaign had to be abandoned. 
Sales immediately fell to new low levels 
and the industry was individually and 
collectively discouraged. 


An Armistice Among Manufacturers 


In 1933 Noah Van Cleef, of Van Cleef 
Brothers, Chicago, was elected president 
of the Cycle Trades of America. Although 
Mr. Van Cleef’s firm makes only a few 
items sold to bicyclists, such as rim 
cement, tire repair supplies, etc., he set 
to work with great vigor trying to re- 
vive the former activity of the association. 

Giving the major portion of his time to 
the work, depriving his own business of 
his time, he set about rebuilding the pro- 
motional activities. One of his first steps 
was to bring about an armistice among 
the warring factions of the coaster brake 
manufacturers and increase the amounts 
collected for advertising. In spite of the 
fact that they sell approximately 30 per 
cent of all bicycles produced in this 
country, the mail-order houses did every- 
thing they could to hold down the amount 
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per coaster brake to be devoted to ad- 
vertising. As so often happens, these 
gentlemen proved to be a stumbling block 
in an industry’s promotion plans. 

Then Mr. Van Cleef planned an exhibit 
at A Century of Progress. There was no 
money. Leaders of the industry could see 
no benefits to be derived from such an 
exhibit. But he worked until he finally 
obtained a committee to consider the mat- 
ter. Then he had to do some strenuous sell- 
ing to convince them all that the exhibit 
would focus national attention on the re- 
vival of bicycling. He induced Century 
of Progress officials to donate space in 
the Travel and Transport Building. Then 
he passed the hat among various members 
of the industry to raise the money to pay 
the cost of erecting and maintaining the 
exhibit. Mr. Ohrt and two pretty girls 
were engaged to officiate and answer 
questions of visitors to the exhibit. It has 
been a great success. Many bicycles are 
sold as a result of people becoming in- 
terested in the exhibit. Much publicity 
has been obtained and the exhibit has been 
a sort of keystone of the industry’s pro- 
motional é¢fforts this year. 


Plan Transcontinental Races 


Now the Cycle Trades are just com- 
pleting plans and promotion for two 
transcontinental relay races by bicycle 
riders. It has sponsored the revival of 
the League of American Wheelmen, a 
cycling organization that had more than 
100,000 members and much power back 
in the nineties. 

Educational material is being prepared 
and a constant stream of publicity is 
going out from the association head- 
quarters. Perhaps you have seen an un- 
usual number of pictures in the roto sec- 
tions, of girls in shorts, riding or holding 
bicycles.. These pictures haven’t just 
“happened.” They have been carefully 
planned and “planted” by the association. 

Rental stations are springing up in 
many cities. As yet adults have not be- 


gun to buy bicycles for individual use 
on any large scale. That is expected to be 
the next phase of the present develop- 
ment. 

Authorities point out that present-day 
wheels, due to cheap tubing, are too heavy 
for use by many young women. Certain 
factories are announcing lighter bicycles, 
which will, some authorities believe give a 
great impetus to the present trend 
toward wider use of bicycles. With prices 
hammered down by the mail-order houses 
the industry has been too price conscious 
of late years, it is claimed. Better ma- 
terials, lighter bicycles and improved 
merchandising will guarantee a sale of 
1,000,000 bicycles in 1936 several authori- 
ties contend. They point to the enormous 
increase in bicycling in Ireland, England, 
France, during the past few years as in- 
dications that the present upturn is no 
passing fad. 


Better Advertising Needed 


One large English manufacturer— 
Hercules—has enjoyed steadily increasing 
sales since 1931 when 220,000 bicycles 
were sold. Since then sales have been: 
1932, 270,000; 1933, 410,000; 1934 (esti- 
mated) 650,000. If this is any indication 
of what America is to experience in bi- 
cycle sales, 1,000,000 a year by 1936 seems 
conservative as there are many other 
manufacturers in England. 

The Cycle Trades Association holds its 
annual convention in Chicago in August. 
Many members of the industry hope that 
a real sales and advertising campaign 
will be planned and financed at this meet- 
ing. They point out that this is the only 
way to insure and guarantee a continua- 
tion of the present trend. They say that 
the industry needs: (1) more advertis- 
ing; (2) coordinated dealer educational 
and sales promotional work; (3) more 
aggressive dealers; (4) a steady promo- 
tional campaign designed to establish 
cycling clubs, and to spread training in 
the art of bicycling (maybe you don’t 
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know it, but there’s a lot to be learned 
about cycling), anid (5) educational work 
to establish road rules, win cooperation 
of motorists and to thwart unfair legis- 
lation against the use of roads by cyclists 
—educational work to bring about better 
marking of roads to promote safety. 

Authorities point out that bicycle riding 
isn’t dangerous even when done on streets 
congested with motor traffic. In two years 
no child bicycle rider has been killed in 
Chicago and vicinity—yet hundreds of 
juvenile pedestrians are killed in Chicago 
every year. 

In forecasting greater heights for the 
bicycle sales curve members of the in- 
dustry make the following claims: The 
bicycle is safe and healthy. It permits 
women to “undress,” get into comfort- 
able, revealing clothes—a universal femi- 
nine desire.-It enables young women to 
keep handsome figures, enjoy better 
health, build strength. It gives them an 
opportunity to fill up time, no longer oc- 
cupied by young men taking them to 
dances, theatres, clubs, cabarets; bicycling 
is inexpensive. 

In studying the effects of this revival 
in cycling we must remember that other 
industries will be affected, some favorably, 
others unfavorably. Golf, swimming, 
tennis, motion pictures and other sports 
may lose devotees, A new type of sport 


clothing will be evolved for cyclists. 
Manufacturers of “shorts” will profit. As 
the sport increases in popularity and 
week-end “tours” are common, roadside 
hotels, restaurants and tourist camps will 
profit. Automobile sales may slightly de- 
crease as people grow interested in bi- 
cycling. This, however, is doubtful. 

Not a few lessons may be learned from 
this bicycle revival. In the first place it 
might have died a-borning had it not been 
for the efforts of the Cycle Trades to 
keep alive a semblance of a dealer or- 
ganization during the lean years. The fact 
that the industry was organized helped 
greatly in getting necessary publicity and 
cooperation from important factors in 
spreading information. We see that no 
sound industry need take a licking, if it 
sticks together and fights for its share of 
business. We see how much greater good 
they might have accomplished for them- 
selves had it not been for the short- 
sightedness and price mindedness of the 
mail-order houses. 

We see how many different factors 
militate against, or work for, most any 
industry in this complicated civilization 
and our present complicated distribution 
scheme. And, we see how quickly the 
American public is to take up a new 
pastime, once it is favorably brought to 
our attention. 


The Whole Business Is the Sales Department 


(Continued from page 22) 


than individuals, working against each 
other. A regular playing schedule was 
made up under which each team met the 
other seven in its league. A game lasted 
four days, and each day was called one 
quarter. Each team had a captain. 

You see, the game being played was 
football, and this gave the publicity man 
a great chance to strut his stuff. Bulletins 
came out almost every day. Giant score 


boards were erected in the cafeteria on 
which were posted the standing in each 
league and the scores made in every 
quarter. Announcement was made that 
the eleven highest point scorers at the 
end of the contest would be chosen for 
the All-American. There were some quite 
handsome prizes for these eleven indi- 
viduals, and silver footballs for the teams 
that finished first in each league. 
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Then for each demonstration of any 
of the cereals, a gain of five yards was 
recorded. For the actual sale of one of 
these products, the player was given 
credit for an end run of ten yards. When 
a grocer was persuaded to buy a whole 
‘ase, it was a forward pass for twenty- 
five yards. The sale of a case to a grocer 
who had not used the product before was 
a broken field run of fifty yards. At the 
end of each quarter the total yards gained 
were added and a touchdown scored for 
each one hundred yards. 


Well, I could tell you a lot more about 
that contest, but perhaps you have seen 
the tremendous possibilities in the plan. 
The interest was terrific—it simply boiled 
over toward the end of the schedule. As I 
remember, between forty and fifty thou- 
sand individual gains were reported, and 
the sale of the products involved was three 
times greater in the city where the con- 
test was held than during the preceding 
month. Not a single employee failed to 
take part. From beginning to end, the 
contest was one huge success. 


How Much Is Obsolete Equipment Costing? 


(Continued from page 18) 


for rectifying this condition fell upon the 
shoulders of C. H. Dierks, chief clerk. A 
modern full keyboard adding machine 
with typewriter attachment replaced the 
obsolete machines, and the inaccuracies 
that contributed to delays were elimi- 
nated. Full advantage is being taken of 
cash discounts and the savings-profits an- 
nually run into “substantial sums”... a 
potent answer to the question, “How 
much is obsolete equipment costing you?” 

Still further benefits obviously accrue 
from such a policy of taking discounts. 
A “quick pay” customer is highly desir- 
able. It is only natural that such a one 
be accorded every possible consideration 
by sellers. It would be safe to wager that 
no supplier lays aside a Liquid Carbonic 
Company request for service in favor of 
playing eighteen holes of golf. 

The new machine being available for 
other purposes, the system of paying em- 
ployees in cash, through armored car 
service, was discontinued in favor of pay- 
off by check, with a $1,500 annual sav- 
ing through discontinuation of the 
armored car protection. Machine check 
writing is entirely satisfactory, and there 
are no headaches from making up the 
pay roll. 





Modern record-writing machines, com- 
monly called addressing machines, have 
also been installed for heading up state- 
ments to facilitate collections. Metal 
record piates of some 15,000 names and 
addresses are available for heading up 
statements, and addressing envelopes, 
doing the job in a fraction of the time 
and far less expensively than could the 
battery of typewriters formerly used. 

Result: Statements are out on time, 
with prompt issuance impressing cus- 
tomers with the desirability of prompt 
payments, which benefit the company’s 
liquid cash position. 

For many years the Armstrong Paint 
& Varnish Works, of Chicago, have been 
investing in dealer good will through the 
furnishing of selling helps that are factu- 
ally the individual dealers’ own adver- 
tising. Regardless of any book value, the 
company considers this good will a price- 
less asset, and exercises great care to 
protect it. 

This firm operates its own printing 
plant to provide various kinds of selling 
helps for dealers. Large printing presses 
produce a variety of attractive and color- 
ful standardized backgrounds of different 
shapes and sizes for dealer use. Each 
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dealer specifies the merchandise he wishes 
to advertise, together with prices, on such 
printed pieces as he chooses. The Arm- 
strong organization furnishes a_ wide 
choice of merchandise illustrations in the 
form of cuts, cooperates in writing sell- 
ing copy, and produces folders, circulars, 
broadsides and other forms of advertis- 
ing matter. 

Sensing a preference among dealers for 
a larger general run of paper sizes than 
could be printed on the drum type dupli- 
cating machine which was used to supple- 
ment the work of the large presses, and 
knowing that a larger capacity model was 
available, a replacement was deemed de- 
sirable. This replacement 
by a desire to satisfy dealers, and to pro- 
tect a good-will investment of far greater 
value than any consideration or reinvest- 
ment cost. The Armstrong promotional 
department had been using a metal plate 
record-writing machine for addressing 
envelopes, and filling in letters, produced 
on the former duplicating machine. Find- 
ing that a dual-duty duplicating machine 
would do the work of ribbon-printing the 
letter, matching with salutation, signing 
a signature, and addressing an envelope 
as a unit operation, this machine was 
chosen to supplant the two older ma- 
chines, thus simplifying sales letter pro- 
duction, and making the new, larger dupli- 


yas motivated 


cating machine available for dealer work. 

Dependent upon form letters, and ham- 
pered considerably through its inability 
to inject sufficient personal interest ap- 
peal into solicitations because of limited 
flexibility in an old model addressing 
machine, an organization rendering a 
specialized record-keeping and sales pro- 
motional service to a number of insurance 
companies, has achieved the flexibility it 
requires through re-equipment with a 
modern machine. 

The new model, designed to select cer- 
tain classifications of names from a 
master list, permits the segregation of 
nearly fifty 
against half that number possible with 


individual groupings, as 
the older machine. This in turn makes it 
possible to prepare form letters contain- 
ing more local color of interest to specific 
groups, in accordance with sectional lo- 
cation, character of business involved, and 
the like. 

The foregoing instances are typical of 
what is being done to bring business 
under more control in those 
phases having to do with profit-making 
from sales, regulation of costs and general 
administration. 

Despite a clamping down on general 


absolute 


expenditures, there is a tendency to con- 
sider modern office equipment as an essen- 
tial. 


A Fertile Field for Sales Effort 


(Continued from page 14) 


it should not be hard for any sales man- 
ager to estimate what such a fruit crop 
will mean to Washington farmers. Is it 
any wonder that the Government is paying 
these favored agriculturists $11,000,000 
this year to plow under crops of which 
there is a national surplus? 

But the wealth and sales possibilities 
of these Northwestern states is not only 
to be found in bountiful crops and equally 


bountiful Government expenditures. The 
lumber business is stirring again. Driving 
through the great forests of Washington 
and British Columbia, you see thousands 
of men at work cutting timber in antici- 
pation of a building boom. A lumber 
man in Spokane told me that those in the 
“know” looked for the output of manu- 
factured lumber in the Spokane area 
alone to show an increase of 144 per cent 
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over the 1933 production, and at far more 
satisfactory prices. The same condition 
was evident on Vancouver Island where 
several American-owned lumber com- 
panies are working at breakneck speed 
to meet the pent-up demand which they 
believe will set in this fall. 

That this demand for lumber, which of 
course means a great deal to the North- 
west, is bound to develop is borne out by 
a survey which the Government had just 
’ completed in Seattle while I was there. 
This survey, which is typical of condi- 
tions in most cities, shows only 10 per 
cent of Seattle’s homes and apartments 
now unoccupied. It shows further that 
there are 75,278 dwelling units, out of a 
total of 135,889 which are rented. This is 
supposed to indicate a large potential 
home-building demand. Ninety-two per 
cent of the houses in Seattle are frame 
buildings: 21,846 were built between 
the years 1924 and 1928 and less than 
half that number during the depres- 
sion. This indicates that there are 
some 100,000 dwelling units in the city 
more than ten years old in a varying state 
of deterioration. A great many of these 
will be replaced within the next few years, 
and thousands of them will be modernized. 
It is interesting to find, for example, that 
some 16,000 dwellings in a comparatively 
modern city, such as Seattle, have no 
bathtubs! Figures such as these are in- 
terpreted by the lumbering industry in 
the Northwest as proof that better days 
are here. 


Gold Boom Under Way 


Another “break” which the Pacific 
Northwest has had, has been the revalua- 
tion of gold. This has caused a boom in 
gold and silver mining. But the real gold 
fever is in Vancouver. Here the gold 
discoveries in the Bridge River country 
have set off a gold boom of world-wide 
dimensions. This boom is founded on the 
highly favorable results from the Pioneer 
mine at Bridges River, about three 
hundred miles north and east of Van- 





couver, which is now producing the rich- 
est ore in the world. Several other mines 
recently opened in this district have 
shown tremendous high-grade ore content, 
and if present expectations are realized, 
this district may prove to have the richest 
commercially operated mines in Canada, 
if not in the world. In May the British 
Columbia production of gold was 23,147 
ounces, as compared with only 21,052 
ounces for April. Quite an increase! 


Retail Sales Gain 


With the Federal Government spend- 
ing millions in public works projects in 
the Northwest, and the prospect of a 
marked increase in spendable income as 
a result of improved agricultural, lum- 
bering and mineral production, it is only 
to be expected that retail sales in this 
area are already reflecting an active fall 
period. For awhile unsettled labor condi- 
tions in Seattle, Portland and Tacoma, ad- 
versely affected business in those cities. 
But that situation has been corrected. 
The strikes, however, have had the effect 
of depleting stocks of goods, which will 
now have to be replenished. Bank trans- 
actions in the state give ample evidence 
that business and industry are ready to 
advance now that the uncertainties of the 
general strike have been removed. One 
immediate result will be a marked in- 
crease in the sale of automobiles. While 
new car sales are considerably greater 
than a year ago, especially in the Spo- 
kane market, automotive men believe that 
the strike has dammed up a vast amount 
of orders in the coast cities and that this 
business will now be realized. New car 
sales by major markets in the Pacific 
Northwest for the first five months of 
1934 are as follows: 

1934 19383 Gain 
Spokane Market . 3,500 1,546 126.4% 


Seattle Market . . 3,382 2,586 30.8% 
Portland Market . 4,122 2,466 67.2% 
Tacoma Market. . 1,353 841 60.9% 


As yet the impetus of Federal expendi- 
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tures for the Grand Coulee project has 
not been reflected in retail sales, but at 
that, retail sales in Washington are run- 
ning ahead of all other western states, in- 
cluding California. Here again, Spokane 
leads with department store sales 34.6 
per cent over 1933 for the first six months 
of 1934. This compares with 12.2 per cent 
for San Francisco, 7.7 per cent for Los 
Angeles and 17.2 per cent for Salt Lake 
City. Seattle shows a gain of 15.5 per 
cent for the period. Just as soon as the 
Government begins heavy expenditures in 
the Coulee Dam area, a further sharp in- 
crease in retail sales may be expected 
that will continue for some time to come. 

So, both from a long-range and a short- 
range point of view, the Pacific North- 
west, and especially the area centering 
upon Spokane, looks like a mighty good 
sales bet. It behooves the enterprising 
business man, it seems to me, to see to 
it that his fences in this section of the 
country are in good repair. A careful 
check should be made of jobber and dealer 
connections to be sure that you are get- 
ting aggressive representation. It might 
be an opportune time to locate a resi- 
dent salesman in this territory, or at least 
to see that the district is being adequately 


covered by some sales representative who 
is on his toes all the time. 

If your distributor in the Northwest 
is not getting the volume of business in- 
dicative of the improving conditions, it 
might be well to do some special sales 
promotion work, particularly designed to 
extend distribution and build up better 
dealers throughout this territory. A rea- 
sonable appropriation for newspaper and 
farm journal advertising might well be 
set aside, for there is no question but that 
it will prove to be money wisely invested 
as time goes on. With conditions as 
spotty as they are, and so many terri- 
tories suffering from crop failures, it is 
only good management to concentrate 
such funds as are available for sales 
promotional purposes in areas which, like 
the Pacific Northwest, have been blessed 
by both nature and politics. A thousand 
dollars wisely spent in building sales in 
the Pacific Northwest this fall may prove 
to be a far better investment than ten 
thousand dollars spread out thinly in aim- 
less advertising, And it may well do this 
fall the same amount of good that twenty 
times that sum will do a few years from 
now when the crowd is all clamoring for 
admission. 


“If I Should Die Tonight... 


(Continued from page 30) 


would otherwise have received in the 
form of dividends; (6) provisions for 
modification or cancellation of the trust, 
and (7) to the trust agreement should be 
attached copies of ratification of the 
stockholders, board of directors, and 
others in the corporation whose assent is 
required. 

Usually the stock purchase insurance 
trust provides for the purchase of the 
deceased’s holdings by the corporation. 
In such cases the corporation or its 
trustee is the beneficiary of the insurance. 


But there are cases where it is not prac- 
ticable or desirable for a corporation to 
become a party to a stock purchase in- 
surance trust. In such cases the trust is 
usually created by, and between, the 
stockholders themselves and the trustee. 

In most states it is legal for a corpo- 
ration to buy its own stock. But in a few 
states it is forbidden for a corporation to 
purchase its own stock. In these states it 
is necessary for the stockholders to enter 
into the agreement themselves and to 
carry the insurance on themselves or on 
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each other. This practice is often followed. 

In the case of a corporation or a part- 
nership the insurance premiums may be 
paid either by the corporation or part- 
nership; each stockholder may pay the 
premiums on his own insurance, or the 
stockholders or partners may pay the 
premiums on each other’s insurance. There 
are some delicate questions involved here 
as to the effect of the insurance itself on 
the value of the stock. This is involved 
and should be carefully considered in 
determining on a plan for valuing the 
stock to be purchased by the stockholders 
or the corporation from the decedent. 


Guideposts for Presidents 


There are several methods of arriving 
at a fair valuation of the stock, all de- 
pending on circumstances in individual 
cases. One method is to take the book 
value. But where the book value may be 
fair in one corporation, it will be found 
to be unfair in another, due to accounting 
differences. Another is to capitalize aver- 
age earnings over a period of years at a 
rate agreed upon. This too, may be unfair 
under current circumstances where recent 
earnings (or absence of them) may not 
indicate true value of a business. Perhaps 
the best method is to have all parties 
concerned agree upon a value, once each 
year, at the time of the annual audit, this 
agreed-on value to be used in case of any 
death during the coming year. The im- 
portant consideration is to have a written 
agreement, in which all parties coincide, 
so that no dissatisfaction or possible liti- 
gation may prevent the carrying out of 
the stock purchase plan. 

There are a thousand details of this and 
similar plans which cannot be discussed in 
a brief article because of the many vari- 
ations in individual businesses and cor- 
porations. But the few guideposts we 
have erected in this brief article should 
send every head and major stockholder 
of a business into a huddle for consider- 
ation of the problem of perpetuating the 





business after the death of a key man. 
The country is strewn with the wrecks 
of once-prosperous enterprises that could 
not survive the crucial period after the 
key man’s death because no proper pro- 
visions were made. 

Many a business man has visions of his 
employees taking over the business and 
continuing it after his death. But there 
is a difficulty here. The averagé employee 
has so little left, after keeping body and 
soul together, that his ability to partici- 
pate in any stock purchase plan is so 
limited as almost to preclude the possi- 
bility of the chief owner’s heirs getting 
any appreciable payments out of such a 
plan. Employee-ownership plans must be 
entered into during the lifetime of the 
chief owner, unless he wants to be a pure 
philanthropist and give the business to 
them for a fraction of its genuine worth. 
It is not pleasant to contemplate but the 
facts are that few employee-purchase 
plans are successful. The Kansas City 
Star is probably a notable exception. 


Points to Consider 


Where a man wants to leave his busi- 
ness to be operated by young sons, unable 
to assume control at his death, the trust 
company offers a possible solution. But 
trust companies lay no claim to great 
efficiency in operating business, and trusts 
of this kind must be carefully drawn. One 
good plan is to provide for greater in- 
centives for key executives by giving 
them a greater share of profits until such 
time as the son or heirs are capable of 
assuming full responsibility. 

When a business man sits down and 
asks himself, “What would happen to my 
business if I should die tonight?” he 
should, first of all, search his mind for all 
the facts, figures, agreements, plans and 
ideas which he is carrying in his mind, 
but which have never been reduced to 
writing. This is particularly true where 
the head of the business has close per- 
sonal relationships with a number of key 
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customers. Who will handle those cus- 
tomers? What special facts concerning 
their patronage is the head of the business 
carrying under his hat, and of which no 
one else knows? 

What promises have been made to key 
executives, foremen, branch managers, 
concerning future salaries, promotions, 
plans? What development work is under 
way with which no one but the chief is 
familiar? What conversations has the 
head of the business held with competi- 
tors involving policies which are to be 
put into effect in the future? What do 


the bankers know concerning the ability, 
experience and skill of the men who are to 
succeed the principal owner or key man? 
Where may the successors look for com- 
petent advice in emergencies? 

Frequently a day’s dictation to a con- 
fidential secretary will clear up a hundred 
problems which may, in the event of death 
of the key man, cause trouble if mis- 
understood or unknown. Let the head of 
any organization sit down and search his 
mind for the answers to all the questions 
that will arise in the event today is his 
last at the office. 


Exhibits in A Century of Progress Style 


(Continued from page 26) 


a gigantic adjustable pen point, while 
within are such popular features as color- 
ful illustrations of girls in the native 
costumes of the various countries where 
the company’s products are sold; a Pen- 
sograph machine to illustrate the writing 
qualities and regular flow of ink in the 
pens, and a complete assembly line show- 
ing just how miniature pens and pencils 
are put together. 

Exern Nationa, Watcu Company. In 
addition to an observatory showing how 
time is taken from the stars, the Elgin 
exhibit includes a display of both modern 
and historical models showing the prog- 
ress in clock construction from the time 
of Galileo in 1581 down to the present, a 
display of the materials used in a watch, 
and the Elgin Theater where a motion 
picture with sound demonstrates the use 
of time in industries and sport. 

DictraPHONE SA.es Corporation. A 
novel display unit at the front of the 
booth permits visitors to pick up a Dicta- 
phone speaking tube and listen to actual 
reproduction from a recorded cylinder. 
With this introduction, they move on to 
examine the original Tainter model from 
which the modern Dictaphone has been de- 


veloped and to learn about Dictaphone 
operation from practical demonstrations. 
The company had a highly satisfactory 
return last year and anticipates an 
equally successful, second year. 

LaSatte Extension University. The 
exhibit centers largely around the demon- 
stration of the Stenotype, a dictation- 
taking machine, but it also presents the 
business training services of the univer- 
sity. The exhibit proved so profitable in 
1933, both in actual sales and in good 
will publicity, that the space was enlarged 
for 1934 and results are even better. 

Nationat Casu Recister Company. 
A spectacular mechanical exhibit, “The 
Money of the World,” is again attracting 
the crowds in large numbers to the ex- 
hibit. Impressive lighting effects and color 
treatments add to its effectiveness. One 
of the most comprehensive individual ex- 
hibits in the General Exhibits group, it 
contains 1,104 more square feet of floor 
space than was used last year. The com- 
pany’s various lines are displayed in four 
major divisions: Department store, food 
checking and cafe and bar machines, the 
regular long line of cash registers, and 
accounting machines. 
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HE real reason why American 
(T[ssesnen particularly those of the 

northern states, are the best sales- 
men in the world has finally been dis- 
covered by Wits R. Greee, chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau. It’s the 
climate, says Mr. Gregg. Speaking at 
the dedication of the Frigidaire air con- 
ditioned house at A Century of Progress, 
he made this statement: “The energetic, 
hard-hitting tactics of the northener who 
works hard and plays hard because the 
climate in which he lives inspires and in- 
vigorates him to greater activity, has 
had much to do with the development in 
our northern states of giant industries 
and other activities. These in turn have 
brought about a centralization of buying 
power.” Mr. Gregg expects the perfection 
of air conditioning equipment to open up 
new activity among residents of the hotter 
and more humid areas of the earth, there- 
by, presumably, developing the same sales 
tactics in other parts of the world which 
are now employed in America. 


* * * 


ALES records in various leading in- 
dustries continue to set new high 
marks. The Refrigeration Division of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company recently reached 170 per 


[40] 


cent of quota in a seven weeks’ “Going 
to Town” sales drive. In a new business 
contest among jobbers’ salesmen of the 
Lamp Division of the General Electric 
Company, a sales record of 208.9 per cent 
of quota was chalked up; it was called 
a “Going Places and Doing Things” con- 
test, and extended over the past three 
months. From the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany comes word that production for the 
first six months of 1934 was practically 
50 per cent ahead of the first half of 1933. 
Chevrolet sales in June shattered all 
monthly records since May, 1931, and 
set the highest June total since 1929. 
According to preliminary reports, sales 
up to the middle of July were equal to 
those of June. 


* * ” 


NE of the youngest sales managers 

in the business recently proved that 
he’s also one of the smartest. His name 
is Eppre Marrarat, he’s just twelve years 
old, and he manages sales for the firm of 
Mattatal & Mattatal. Mattatal & Matta- 
tal, consisting of Eddie and his younger 
brother Horace, age six, sell Saturday 
Evening Posts. Their largest customer is 
the Kelvinator plant on Plymouth Road 
in Detroit. The other day they were mak- 
ing their customary rounds when they 
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encountered Mickey Cocurane, popular 
manager and catcher of the Detroit 
“Tigers.” 

“Will you autograph a Post, Mr. Coch- 
rane?” asked Eddie immediately. 

When Mickey did as requested, Eddie 
inquired, “How about the rest?” So there 
was nothing for Mickey to do except auto- 
graph the remaining six. 

Then Mattatal & Mattatal 
“Mickey Cochrane-autographed Posts— 
twenty-five cents each.” Their supply was 
quickly snapped up—netting the firm a 
clear profit of $1.40 over and above their 
average weekly income. 


shouted, 


* * * 


HE reason Mickey Cocurane hap- 

pened to be in the Kelvinator offices, 
incidentally, was because he’s helping 
promote Kelvinator’s “Barrel O’ Fun” 
summer contest. Every sale of 
Kelvinator-manufactured equipment—re- 
frigerators, oil burners, water coolers, 


sales 


air conditioners and commercial cooling 
apparatus—counts toward prizes in both 
national and territorial contests. Not only 
retail salesmen, but also wholesale repre- 
sentatives and Kelvinator campaign man- 
agers are eligible for the awards, which 
include fifteen automobiles, eight hundred 
smaller merchandise prizes, eight all-ex- 
pense trips to Kelvinator’s Detroit plant, 
nine passages on the Mystery Cruise, and 
a list of cash awards headed by a grand 
prize of $1,000. 


* * * 


VERY month some representative of 

the electrical refrigeration industry 
comes through with concrete evidence 
that things are on the up and up. The 
Frigidaire Corporation, for example, has 
just announced that household refrigera- 
tor sales for the months of March, April 
and May were 45 per cent greater than 
for any previous quarter in the history of 
the company. 





Mickey Cocurane, manager of the Detroit “Tigers,” launches the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration’s summer selling drive as President G. W. Mason (center) and Domestic 
Sales Manager R. I. Petrie (right) look on with approval 




















ANSWERS 


to Current 
Objections 











Note: Business men are doing a lot of 
talking these days about inflation, and the 
probable effect it will have on business 
conditions. Nobody knows, but it is just 
one of those things which suggest them- 
selves to men on the verge of buying as 
a reason for delay. 


Oxssection: “Things are too unsettled 
right now to spend money for anything, 
Suppose we have wide-open inflation? 
No, I think you had better pass me up.” 


A Grocery SALESMAN’s ANSweEr: “May- 
be a little inflation would be the best 
thing that could happen to those of us in 
the food business right now. I don’t know 
very much about economics, and I know 
that some economists argue one way and 
others argue the other way. But after all, 
we had inflation in 1920 when there were 
billions of dollars worth of checks in 
circulation, and nothing very bad hap- 
pened. When you get right down to cases, 
what is the difference between a circu- 
lating check that is backed only by the 
credit of an individual, and a circulating 
note that is backed by the credit of the 
United States Government? Of course, 
some people, forgetting that the average 
wealth in the United States is forty-five 
times the money now in circulation, may 
get cold feet and change their money 


[42] 


into goods, but that won’t make you mad, 
I’m sure. Maybe if a few million Ameri- 
cans began to spend more money for 
food, it would help to get the price of 
foodstuffs and manufactured articles in 
balance. And certainly if that should 
happen, the bigger your inventory the 
more money you will make. That is why 
it would seem to me, feeling as you do 
about things, that you would want to 
get as many of your dollars as possible 
into goods before there is any real in- 
flation, instead of waiting, When prices 
start climbing, waiting is a mighty ex- 
pensive luxury.” 
* * * 


An INSURANCE SALESMAN’S ANSWER: 
“The very fact, Mr. Prospect, that there 
is a possibility of inflation, slight though 
it may be, is all the more reason why you 
should increase your insurance at this 
time. Suppose, as you say, that an in- 
flationary boom makes the 50 cent dollar 
a reality. I mean so far as its purchas- 
ing power is concerned. That means your 
widow will need $25 a week to buy the 
shelter, food and clothing that $12.50 
used to buy. If it were possible to invest 
the proceeds of your present policy at 6 
per cent, it would yield $1,200 a year. But 
interest rates are going to be low for 
years to come. Right now our investment 
department finds 3 per cent about the 
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best return they can get with safety. 
That cuts the yield down $600 a year; 
less than half of what your widow should 
have. It is just because of this inflation- 
ary possibility, Mr. Prospect, that I am 
here. I propose that you double your 
present policy in our company, even if 
you have to take a convertible term policy. 
That won’t cost much, and you will be 
able to sleep better nights.” 


* an * 


A Bonp SatesMan’s Answer: “I won't 
argue that point with you, Mr. Prospect, 
because I don’t think any living person 
can say with certainty what is going to 
happen. The world might come to an end. 
There might be another world war. Any- 
thing that can be imagined might happen. 
But if we are all going to avoid making 
any commitments for fear of what might 
happen, none of us is going to get very 
far. If the country goes to pot and the 


bottom drops out of everything, I can’t see 
that it makes the least bit of difference 
where you have your money. Keeping it 
in a savings bank won’t do any good be- 
cause the Government would have to print 
the money to make good its guarantee 
so your money wouldn’t be worth any- 
thing anyhow. But that isn’t going to 
happen in a country which has a national 
wealth amounting to $247,000,000,000 
which is equal to $2,000 for every man, 
woman and child in the country. This 
isn’t Germany, you know. We have some- 
thing back of our dollars, not only the 
of gold and 
silver, but tremendous national resources. 
Personally, I am sure conditions are going 
to get steadily better as we pay off our 
war bills and debts. And don’t forget that 
the more plentiful money becomes, the 
lower interest rates fall. That is why a 
lot of 6 and 7 per cent bonds are selling 
at 120 and better right now.” 


world’s largest holdings 


When the Sale Runs Into Big Money 


(Continued from page 7) 


of Field’s. Then he figured out that 
a $500,000 contract would employ 1,250 
men for one month—625 men for two 
months. These facts he pointed out to 
Field executives. He got the contract. 
Friendly, amiable, apparently leisurely, 
with none of the earmarks of the hard- 
hitting, high-pressure business man made 
famous in plays, pictures and literature, 
Mr. Reed will tell none of these facts 
about his methods. But his associates, 
proud of his record, occasionally let go 
of a few facts. He says, “I may have 
brought it to their attention that we would 
provide labor for Chicago workers, and 
that their wages would come back, in 
part, to Field’s, but there were many fac- 
tors in landing this business, and all of us 
here worked on it. We wanted to make it 


an outstanding job and we gave them 
our collective best.” 

He stopped talking again. The inter- 
another line of 
questioning. “You’re away from town con- 


viewer had to start on 


siderably, aren’t you, Mr. Reed?” 

“Yes, I am. I go to New York once or 
twice a month. To Washington frequently. 
I’ve made many trips to New York on this 
Rockefeller Center business. Most of my 
time is spent in the field.” 

That’s one of the reasons eight hundred 
men are working in an industry where 
idleness is the rule, not the exception. He 
believes in getting out where business 
is, telling the whole sales story and tell- 
ing it often enough that business must 
come—whether there is supposed to be 
any business or not. 








“As the First Salesman Said 


to the Second... 


Sales manager: I’m thoroughly em- 
barrassed about that unnecessary dispute 
you had with Sassam and Son. I’ve con- 
tinually told you to remember that the 
customer is always right. Now, just what 
was the argument all about? 

Salesman: It all started when the elder 
Sassam told me straight out that you were 
nothing but a shark-faced skinflint— 
E. W. Hintsala, New York Mills, Minn. 


* + * 


Blonde waitress: I have stewed kidneys, 
boiled tongue, fried liver and pig’s feet. 
Hardboiled salesman: Don’t tell me 
your troubles, sister. Give me a cheese 
sandwich.—G, M. Campbell, Indianapolis, 


Indiana. 
* * * 


Sales manager to new salesman who is 
just going out on territory: Well, good 
luck to you, my boy. Any important news 
should be wired us without delay. 

The following day this telegram arrived, 
charges, collect: 

“Arrived safely. Got a lovely room with 
bath. Feeling fine.” 

To which the sales manager wired back, 
also charges collect: 

“So glad. Remember to air your nightie. 
Love and kisses.”"—Wm. Chiquet, Fort 


Dodge, Iowa. 
* * * 


A tightwad traveling salesman sent his 
wife a check for a million kisses as a 
birthday present. He was considerably 
upset when he received the following let- 
ter, a few days later: 

“Dear Jim: I can’t begin to express 
my appreciation of the check you sent me 
on my birthday. I presented it to the milk- 


” 


man this morning and—he cashed it. 
Lovingly yours, Matilda.”"—Frank H. 
Cord, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


* * * 


What made you so late quitting tonight? 
I wasn’t doing anything, and I couldn’t 
tell when I was through. 


* * * 


President: Do you know that I worked 
myself up to the presidency of this firm 
by leaps and bounds? 

Irate subordinate: Yes, the biggest leap 
you made was when you inherited a cool 
half million from your father and the big- 
gest bound you made was when you mar- 
ried the daughter of the chairman of the 
board of directors.—James FE. Knowles, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ca ~ * 


A salesman and a garage attendant 
were discussing the approach of a ma- 
chine. The attendant looked it over as it 
stopped, and whispered confidentially to 
the salesman: Another of those I. W. W. 
guys. 

Salesman: What do you mean, “I. W. 
W. guys”? 

Attendant: Information, Wind and 
Water.—C. Ruge, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* * * 


Sales Executive: Were you able to 
entertain yourself while waiting for me 
here in the office, darling? 

His Wife: Yes, dear, I amused myself 
with those colored pins in that map on 
the wall. I changed them all around and 
made them look a lot prettier—The 
Staley Journal. 


[44] 
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Lady: Could I see the captain? Employing agent: Is it true that your 
Mate: Yes miss, he’s forward. ex-salesman, Samson, is a good talker? 
Lady: That’s all right, sailor, I’m not Sales manager: Yes, all of his prospects 


afraid. I’ve even been auto riding with complained that they couldn’t get “no” 
traveling salesmen.—C. W. Hamilton, in edgewise—H. W. Hintsala, New York 
Franklin, Ohio. Mills, Minn. 

















Girt: Mr. Brown is just leaving town on business. 
Voice Over TELEPHONE: Oh, all right. Will you kindly tell me his country club 
address?—J. E. Knowles, Chicago, Ill. 

















Hotel and 
Travel 


NEWS 








Repeal Brings New Problems to 
Hotels 
Hien men everywhere are worried 


about the most practicable manner 
of handling the crowds that throng 
their bars. Unfortunately, public manners, 
during the speakeasy era, deteriorated 
considerably. Now that the speakeasy 
crowd has moved into hotel bars, many a 
veteran hotel man is astonished to witness, 
in his own hotel, behavior which would 
have caused ejection a few years ago. 
Although no sales manager cares to 
set himself up as a moral censor for his 
men, every sales manager knows that it 
just doesn’t happen to be good business 
for salesmen to live in hotels where there 
is one of the new, too-popular bars, 
crowded with eager drinkers, including 
some women who have walked in from 
the streets hoping for a profitable pick- 
up. At least one sales manager we know 
is building a list of hotels of this type 
and telling his men that expense accounts 
including room rent from these hotels will 
not be honored. 


* * * 


Two New “Zephyrs” for 
Chicago-T win Cities 

So overwhelming was the reception 
given the Burlington’s new streamlined 
train, “The Zephyr,” that officials of the 
road have ordered two more from the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany. They will be used on the Chicago- 
Twin Cities run, operating daily in both 
directions. 


Hotel Due Bills for Building and 
Loan Depositors 


A large building and loan company in 
San Francisco cannot pay its depositors 
in cash, but is offering due bills on a num- 
ber of well-known hotel and apartment 
properties to which it had loaned money. 
Included in the list of hotels is the well- 
known Clift Hotel, San Francisco, which 
has just been remodeled. 


* » > 


Upsetting an Old Pullman 
Tradition 


Since time immemorial it has been con- 
sidered exceedingly poor form for men 
to eat in Pullman diners without their 
coats; in fact, there has always been a 
rule against it. But one hot afternoon 
recently, a gentleman by the name of 
Frank D. Chase stepped from his cool 
air-conditioned coach into a hot, stuffy 
diner, took off his coat, and sat down at 
one of the tables. 

Immediately the steward was at his 
shoulder, gently reminding him that he 
was guilty of a breach of etiquette. Mr. 
Chase snorted. “Who says I can’t eat 
without my coat?” he demanded. And 
when the steward attempted to quiet him 
he shouted out, “Men, everyone take off 
his coat. Let’s be comfortable.” 

Every man in the coach followed his 
suggestion, and the steward had to give 
in. “You win,” he said. “I can’t make a rule 
stick with everyone against me. Anyway, 
it’s a bum rule on a hot day.” 


[46] 
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Perhaps You Know the Right Man for This 


OPPORTUNITY 


Vv He is a man, preferably under 45, who can sell intangibles. 


v A long established, highly regarded organization is planning 
sales expansion to better serve the growing needs of sales, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion managers. 


Vv We have firm friends and established customers in all terri- 
tories for our broad line of services, supplies and general sales 
help material. The right man can build on this foundation and 
establish a growing permanent business for himself by render- 
ing sincere service. 


VY Contacts are mainly with sales and advertising managers of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and service organizations, from 
the smallest to the greatest corporations: Units of sale are 
in the main moderate in size but each territory affords a 
number of accounts that can be developed to produce thou- 
sands of dollars annually. 


Vv This is a solid kind of job requiring real specialty selling 
ability. The man who can back such personal selling ability 
with sales promotion experience and the knack of counseling 
with high executives will find it intensely interesting and 
profitable. 


VY Compensation is on a liberal commission arrangement, de- 
signed in such a way as to help our representatives to make 
a reasonable income from the start and step it up steadily by 
building customers rather than just making sales. 


Vv Give complete information about your experience in your first 
letter. If it indicates the type of man we seek, the reply will 
be prompt and detailed. 


Address Box 834, American Business 
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Do You Need Names? 





“MAILING LIST 
SOURCES” 


This new Dartnell survey lists, classi- 
fies, and gives latest detailed information 
about nearly 400 of the most useful trade 
and specialized directories. Tells count of 
names listed, name and address of pub- 
lisher, price and publication date. 

It will help you locate quickly profitable 
sources of sales prospects for salesmen’s 
leads and mailing lists. The data it gives 
will aid you also in making plans for in- 
troducing new products, opening new 
markets, and many other sales purposes. 
Carefully indexed and cross-indexed. 


Sent on Approval to 
Business Executives 


Size 5x8 inches, 90 pages 
leatherette-paper covers 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Cuicaco, U. S. A. 











@PRINTING SALESMEN eee 


by the only general printing company 
@ @ selling nationally; lithographing, com- @ @ @ 
mercial printing and envelopes by 
all processes. Calendars, office sup- 
@ @ @ plies, business furniture. A permanent @ @ 
repeat business. Full time experienced 
men preferred. Complete line to keep 
you busy in small territory. Nocol- @ 


ee°0 | 
lecting. Member NRA. 
FT. WAYNE PRTG. CO., Dept.A, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


USE OUR 5th AVENUE ADDRESS on your 
stationery and secure prestige (great asset). 
We receive mail, telegrams, and telephone mes- 
sages and remail same to you daily. $2.00 
monthly. NEw YorK MAIL Service, 15 Park 
Row. Also, 210-5th Ave., New York. (Est. 1919) 





DARTNELL PRESS, 


New Books on 
Business 


ANALYZING FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. By 
STEPHEN GILMAN. 2nd revised edition. 
475 pages. Ronald Press, 1934. $4.00. 
| A clear, comprehensive work covering 
every phase of statement analysis which 
should be of value to financial, produc- 
tion or sales executives, to investors, to 
lawyers, sales or engineering consultants, 
credit men, and to others studying a busi- 
ness externally, as an outsider, or inter- 
nally, as an operating manager. The book 
is simply written, is full of practical il- 
lustrations, and is specific and definite on 

all points. 


THE MEASUREMENT AMERICAN 
Weattu. By Rosert R. Doane. 242 pages. 
Harper & Brothers, 1934. $4.00. 

A pioneering study and source book 
of new data as to American wealth from 
1860 to 1933, which brings together the 


available information re- 


OF 


most recently 
garding total wealth, income, expendi- 
ture, profits, losses, debts and savings, 
classified by American producers, .con- 
This study 
for the most part, of value to the econo- 


sumers, and _ institutions. is, 
mist, statistician, or research worker. 


* * * 


Tue Economics oF Recovery Pro- 
GRAM. 188 pages. Whittlesey House (Mc- 
Graw-Hill), 1934. $1.50. 


Seven Harvard economists present in 


THE 


nontechnical language, their interpreta- 
tion of the Government’s economic pro- 
gram. The seven chapters cover the most 
important aspects of recovery from de- 
pressions, and deal particularly with the 
measures which have been adopted during 
the last year. The first chapter, Depres- 
sions, analyzes some previous periods of 








| . 
| depression and recovery. 


CHICAGO 
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dramatized photography! 


TO THE SALES MANAGER 
WE OFFER 
FOUR MAJOR HELPS: 


1. 


2. 


CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY—Vivid, lifelike photographs 
of your products, made in our studios, your plant, or your 
customers’ installations, with or without live models. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN DISTANT CITIES—Through widely 
established connections, we can secure photographs for you 
anywhere in the United States. It simplifies your problems 
to deal with only one responsible house. 


SALESMEN'S BOOKS—DISPLAY MATERIAL—More than 
35 years’ experience in the planning and production of visual 
sales material is at your command—portfolios, albums, 
enlargements, counter cards, photo-transparencies, photo- 
mural wall decorations, stereopticon slides. 


PHOTOSTAT COPIES—The photostat is an easy inexpen- 
sive method of copying anything written, traced, drawn or 
printed, enlarged or reduced in size. Ideal for duplicating 
testimonial letters, reports, price lists, advertisements, pro- 
posals, or drawings. 


We have more than 100 people in our organization with 
a total of more than 1,000 years of practical experience in 
every branch of business photography. No matter how 
small your assignment, it will receive the careful attention 
of a qualified expert. 


KAUFMANN & FABRY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATORS 


425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago HARrison 3135 
Most Thoroughly Equipped Photographic Plant in America 











Substantial business men prefer Hotel Cleveland be- 
cause it saves their time and conserves their energy. 
Many of the firms you come to Cleveland to meet and 
sell—and many of the facilities you need for business 
—are under the same roof with you, when you stay at 
this hotel. 
Four teeming office buildings housing hundreds of 
leading firms, a vast department store, the Union 
Passenger Terminal and Terminal Garage are con- 
nected with Hotel Cleveland by covered passageway. 
You save time and taxi fare on arrival and departure. 
You're in your room, out again, and at your first call 
before less-wise trainmates are at other hotels. 
Of course convenience is only one of many good rea- 
sons why you will prefer the Cleveland. Try this hotel 
on that count—and be delighted with all 


A the plus values you'll find. 

hi Tiga 

We HOTEL,), , 
is CLEVELAND 


$2.50 for one, A eve MMM 


$4.00 for two 








